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Better Than War 


An Editorial 


IR PHILIP GIBBS, whom most people will 

accept as a pretty fair authority on the reali- 

ties of war, remarks: “The war spirit is not to 

be exorcised by fear. All the war books and 
war films have done more harm than good, by excit- 
ing the imagination of young minds and thrilling 
them with a sense of enormous adventure.” With 
much of this we agree. Not a few young Americans 
were lucky enough to go through the World War 
unscathed and could say when they came out, as one 
did recently: 

“The fact is, I had a good time in the war, and I don't think 
there was anything monstrous about me for liking it. The 
things I liked about it are things 
that peacetime denies us: close as- 
sociation with large numbers of my 
fellow men in a common purpose; 
the chance to put forth intensive, 
disinterested effort in a cause 
greater than one’s own personal 
fortunes; economic equality and 
freedom from economic worries; 
and adventure. The fact that I 
didn’t believe we were fighting to 
make the World Safe for Democ- 
racy, or anything else of the sort, 
didn’t keep me from enjoying these 
features of it.” 


To a healthy young man it 
may easily seem that pacifists 
are trying to steal from him 
the sense of activity and ad- 
venture that makes life worth 
living. We can understand 
the reproach of Henry of 
Navarre to a recreant knight 
who had failed him on the 
field of battle, “We fought 
at Arques, brave Crillon, 
and you were not there!” We somehow must 
feel that we have played a part, no matter how 
small, in the most significant experience of our 
generation—as the World War was to the boys 
of 1914-1918. 

Intelligent high school students of today are not 
blind to the dangers of war. They no longer, we 
believe, think it a joyride with the trappings of 
bands, uniforms, and cheering crowds that once cast 
a seductive perfume over it: But without personal 
experience of modern, mechanized warfare, youth 
does not yet know that war is silly, bestial, and 
meaningless—the plaything of the fool and the mob, 
the denial of imagination, beauty, and decency. It 


is only fair that their passionate yearnings for life 
and adventure should have some better outlet than 
this blind alley of rottenness and oblivion. 

Some people fear that the withering of the martial 
virtues will lead only to flabbiness and national decay. 
The greatest of American philosophers, William 
James, recognized this when he coined that telling 
phrase, “A Moral Equivalent for War.” We must 
have something bigger than ourselves to give our 
lives to. Otherwise peace may be quite as ignoble 
as war. 

Well, there is plenty to do. The next generation 
will have to solve some knotty problems: the distribu- 

tion of wealth; the spreading 
out of production to eliminate 
the vicious ups and downs of 
the industrial cycle; the plan- 
ning of an economic structure 
to serve the entire people; 
the conquest of waste of nat- 
ural resources, of disease, of 
feeble-mindedness, of crime 
amd injustice; the planting of 
decent inexpensive housing on 
the slum areas of our great 
cities; the reformation and 
maintenance of public educa- 
tion; the broadening of cul- 
ture to enrich the lives of 
every adult citizen; the crea- 
tion of new and higher stand- 
ards of business ethics, of sex 
relations, and of group psy- 
chology; the control of the 
armament industry, the ex- 
posure of the hypocrisy and 
self-interest which lie at the roots of the whole war 
system: in brief and in sum, the total reconstruction 
of human nature! The complacent, the cynical, the 
weary may cry “impossible,” and let such evils run 
amok without protest. Let them beware of interfer- 
ing with a new generation of chivalry. 

These things call for every atom of virility and 
adventure within us. They are tough, they are dan- 
gerous, and if you think you can make a dent in them 
without taking risks, you have a lot to learn. You 
will be laughed at, threatened, and fought at every 
turn. Nobody with a yellow streak need apply. But 
one thing we can promise you: if you join up for this 
war, you will always be able to respect yourself. 











==HE morning was a Friday, the 


month was May; it was the 
twenty-eighth year of the Eighth 


Henry’s reign over England, and 
it needed five minutes to be noon. On 
Richmond Hill, under the great 
spring-leaved oak, stood Henry the 
King. His outstretched hand com- 
manded silence, and his huntsmen 
stilled the restless coupled hounds in 
dumb show, with furtive, sidelong 
glances, fearing that outstretched 
jewel-laden hand, that arrogant 
glance. Who will disobey Harry the 
King, calling in that furious voice for 
silence? Even the midday sun, as 
a little cloud slipped from its face, 
poured down such an answering con- 
centration of heat upon the green 
hillside that the noon hush seemed an 
act of grace from one royalty to an- 
other. There was instantly no sound 
at all save the panting of the half- 
throttled hounds and the dry whisper 
of innumerable caterpillars hissing in 
innumerable leaves; for there was a 
blight that spring in the oak-woods. 

For one minute—two—three—the 
silence endured; then a burst of wind 
broke it: and all the trees in Rich- 
mond Park began once more to strain, 
creak, rustle, and the scent of the 
May drifted by again in gusts, and 
high overhead the clouds too renewed 
their voyage eastward through the 
heavenly blue. Over the Tower of 
London, as the wind lulled once more, 
they banked together again, a white 
tower of the sky. 

Far below the scent of the white 
May drifted over the town and in 
through the windows, doorways, and 
courtyards of the Tower, and over the 


Tower green. Through slits in the 
wall the river sparkled in the noon 
sunshine; but still it lacks four min- 
utes to be noon. 

Across the green to the new scaf- 
fold came Anne the Queen, dressed 
in black damask with a white cape, 
and her hat was in the fashion. The 
Lieutenant of the Tower helped her 
to mount the steps. She had her 
glance and her nod for the waiting 
swordsman; then she looked down 
upon her friends and upon her 
enemies gathered close about her 
harsh death-bed; said to them that 
which was in her mind to say; ad- 
justed her dress and freed the small 
neck; then knelt. But she would not 
let friend or enemy cover her eyes, 
and though she-knelt she did not bow 
her head, but looked again keenly 
upon the silenced crowd; and for the 
last time called upon the ready blood 
to flush her cheeks. 

She had always been able to redden 
thus into beauty when she chose; and 
now the hot blood did not fail her. 
It was at its old trick, brightening 
her black eyes: and this was ever the 
sign of crisis with her. With that 
sudden flush she had won her game— 
how often?—with this king and hus- 
band who had now beaten her. She 
felt a strange pang of longing to re- 
member, to finger once again her 
glorious victories over time, absence, 
malice, envy, a queen, a cardinal, a 
king—and her own resentful heart. 

She was not used to deny herself 
any wish; so, lifting her head, she 
let the spell work for the last time: 
and her executioner, meeting that full 
glance, hesitated and turned aside, as 
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Clemence Dane 


Charles Laughton as the autocratic king in 
the recent film success, “The Private Life of 
Henry VIII" (United Artists). 








if his part were not yet ready to be 
played. Again he advanced: again 
she looked at him, and had the last 
triumph of her beauty as she won her 
respite. He would wait her pleasure 
for a minute, no more than a minute; 
but she knew now that the tales they 
had told of drowning men were true. 
The dying see their lives in a minute: 
she, dying, would see again her life. 
She turned her eyes away from 
the frightened faces of her women, 
from faithful Mary Wyatt’s weeping 
agony: she looked in turn upon her 
gaoler Kingston, on courteous Gwynn 
clutching in his hand her last gift, 
on thankless Cromwell, on Suffolk’s 
exultant face. But here her glance 
checked, her very heart checked on 
its beat, for beside Suffolk, her 
enemy, stood a nearer enemy; it 
seemed to her that her husband’s eyes 
glittered at her, set in a younger, 
comelier countenance. So Henry had 
sent his bastard to watch her die! 
She smiled to herself as she thought 
that it was like him, like her fool 
and tyrant, her Henry, husband, 
king! She thought that he himself 
would have been glad to watch her 
die: he could not for his dignity, s¢ 
he sent his left-hand son, young 
Richmond. Yes, to act thus was like 
Henry, and young Richmond, watch- 
ing her, was very like Henry; she 
had seen on many a May morning 
that eager parting of the full, pinched 
mouth, that glistening of small,. hard 


eyes. 
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Suddenly her thirty-odd years of 
life began to speed across her eye- 
balls, quickly and softly, like the 
scudding clouds above her speeding 
over the Tower in the spring wind. 
Childhood and youth at Hever Cas- 
tle—in a flash she saw those spring 
years pass, and herself journeying to 
France in the train of Henry’s sister. 
Little thought fifteen-year-old Anne 
Boleyn that she would ever call the 
Queen of France sister! But she saw 
herself, nevertheless, all unconscious, 
dancing, dressing, laughing, learning, 
learning always to be a queen. And so 
home again to England to the Court at 
Windsor Castle, like that last lone 
small cloud above her scudding across 
the sky to join the massed castles of 
the air. And there she saw herself 
for a little while serving the good dull 
Katharine; but she had no memory 
of Katharine’s lord, Henry, King of 
England. Another face and form 
fitted across her eyeballs, of another 
Henry—Henry Percy, heir to the 
dukedom of Northumberland. 

A high wind drove in upon the 

clouds as she watched, and scattered 
them all ways, while the executioner 
whispered with his underling. Thus 
boisterously, she thought, had Henry 
the King driven in upon love and 
lovers. Henry Percy is scolded by 
the butcher’s son, Wolsey, the hated 
cardinal; and his father summoned; 
and shamed Anne is dismissed the 
Court. 
"Home again goes Anne to Hever, 
her marriage and her heart broken, 
and never knows, so innocent is this 
earlier Anne, why misfortune cut off 
her happiness at a blow, like a skilled 
swordsman striking off a queen’s head. 
But when a guest arrives at Hever 
Castle—then Anne knows! 

Henry the King comes to Hever 
very sure of his welcome. And in- 
deed her father and her stepmother 
may scour the county for fish, flesh, 
fowl and fruits in their season; and 
summon country gentlemen and la- 
dies, and handsome boys and pleasant 
girls, to make feasts and plan plea- 
sures for the King. But Mistresse 
Anne keeps her chamber. Henry is 
master of Hever, not of Anne. Anne 
knows now who has parted her, with 
Wolsey’s help, from Henry Percy, 
true love, first love, and she will 
teach that greedy mouth, those glis- 
tening eyes, a lesson. Henry the 
King is the singular good lord and 
favorable prince of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Boleyn; but Mistresse Anne 
Boleyn keeps her chamber. Let the 
King learn what it means to part 
lovers! Let him wait and chafe and 
learn ! 

She watched him in memory once 
more as he rode away from Hever, 
an angry, hungry king, spurring his 
horse. She watched him and his train 
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dwindling in the distance to such ant- 
like folk and swallowed up by young 
green and pure white May hedges, 
under just such a blue sky in just 
such windy weather. What a wind! 
There’s no sound at all in the world 
but the hurry of the royal wind! 
When will it strike twelve? Is it a 
minute or a lifetime since she knelt? 

More clouds scud across the sky, 
more years scud across her dying 
eyes. She saw again her father, and 
smiled as she remembered that he, too, 
had been among those who condemned 
her. Strange father! Coward father! 
But he had liked his new title, all 
those years ago—Viscount Rochford 
sounded well; and her sister’s hus- 
band was glad enough to be Gentle- 
man of the Privy Chamber; and for 
herself there was a place at Court 
again, and jewels! (But Henry 
Percy is exiled to Northumberland!) 
Once more she saw that greedy 
mouth; once more she fell very hum- 
bly on her knees, summoned the lovely 
blood to her cheek, and said her say 
to Henry the King: 

“Your wife I cannot be, both in 
respect of mine own unworthiness, 
and also because you have a queen al- 
ready. Your mistress I will not be.” 

And so home again to Hever in just 
such soft blue weather, to read hum- 
ble letters from a once blustering 
king, who knows now what it means 
to be a lover parted from his love. 
How did his letter go? 

“I beseech you earnestly to let me know 
your real mind as to the love between 
us. ... If it does not please you to an- 
swer me in writing, let me know some 
place where I may have it by word of 
mouth; and I will go thither with all my 
heart. No more for fear of tiring you.” 

But he tires her none the less, and 
she will not go to meet him. Let 
him wait! Let him wait his four 
years! 

They scud by like clouds, as her 
cheek burns with a new memory of 
hate and reckoning. What of Wol- 
sey? How shall Wolsey be paid if 
Anne pines at Hever while the King 
waits unsatisfied? 

So Anne Boleyn comes to town 
again and serves the Queen again, 
and takes her place at last as King’s 
bliss: queens it at Hampton, at Wind- 
sor, and at Greenwich, and holds her 
state in the Cardinal’s own York 
House. How else should Wolsey be 
taught what it is to part lovers? (But 
Henry Percy has married a wife and 
will not come again!) Let Wolsey 
learn what he has to pay for cross- 
ing “the foolish girl yonder in the 
Court.” 

She saw herself again, while Kath- 
arine, her mistress, sat weeping and 
praying and sewing with her dull 
maids, reigning at the feasts the 
shaken Cardinal prepared for her; 
saw herself May Queen on May morn- 





ings and Lady of the Revels on Christ- 
mas Eves; till, at the Greenwich mid- 
night masque, the French ambassador 
watching, she danced (mark it, 
butcher’s son!) in public with the 
King, the flush upon her cheek, and 
listened afterward to Henry’s own 
song: 

The —_ force subdues each bird that 

ies: 

What metal can resist the flaming fire? 
Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes, 

And melt the ice and make the frost 

retire? 

The ice, indeed, is melting, Lord 
Cardinal! You were not wise to go 
to France; less wise when you re- 
turned to dissuade a king from chang- 
ing old queens for new. Anne Boleyn 
has other weapons than her brillignt 
eyes, her burning cheek, her dancing 
feet, and quick tongue.. Henry has 
been jealous once; he shall: be jeal- 
ous again! King Henry is not the 
only lover who sings to Anne his own 
verses. Besides, Tom Wyatt has a 
look of Henry Percy (married, out 
of sight, never out of mind!), and is 
a bolder man than Percy. 

She lived again through the day 
when Henry stole a ring from her fin- 
ger and swaggered .out to play at 
bowls with Wyatt. Again she watched 
all from her window, and heard all— 
King Henry crying out that he wins: 
and Wyatt telling him that, by his 
leave, it is not so!—and Henry’s 
chuckle as he points with his new- 
ringed finger crying: 

“Wyatt, I tell thee, it is mine!” 

But Wyatt, too, wears a keepsake 
under his Court suit over his heart. 
What can a poet and a lover do but 
draw from that hiding place the jewel 
swinging on its chain. 

“Give me leave to measure the cast 
with this, and I have good hopes yet 
it will be mine!” 

Once again she saw him stoop, 
measure, and prove winner; and rise 
to face the Tudor thunderstorm. 

“It may be so, but then I am de- 
ceived.” And away storms Henry to 
her chamber crying—‘“What is Wyatt 
to you?” 

She remembered how easily then 
she dealt with him and his jealousies: 
how she struck her bargain: and how, 
five years later, while she, the new- 
made Marchioness of Pembroke, sat 
on the King’s knee, and he kissed her, 
not caring who saw, she heard 
Wyatt’s voice singing to her new 
ladies-in-waiting his farewell song— 

Forget not yet thine own approved 

The which so constant hath thee loved, 

Whose steadfast faith has never moved; 

Forget not yet! 

Poor Tom Wyatt! The scent of 
the may drifts across the scaffold like 
the scent of the rose-water that it 
was his office to pour upon her hands 
on her coronation day. And there 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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LEMENCE DANE, whose real 
name is Winifred Ashton, is an 
English writer of distinction. 
She was brought up in the 

country, educated at three big schools 
in England, and after a year in Dres- 
den, taught French in Geneva. For 
three years she studied painting but 
achieved only a small measure of suc- 
cess; then for four or five years she 
was on the stage. The World War, 
however, drew so heavily upon her 
physical resources that she was forced 
to give up any idea of making acting 
a permanent profession. She had 
long thought of writing and began 
work on a novel, Regiment of Women. 
This was published in 1917, and was 
followed in the next two years by 
First the Blade and Legend. 

These three novels established for 
her a definite place in the literature 
of the twentieth century. Her writ- 
ing charms with its delicacy and its 
penetration. Her power to portray 
individual characters and to present 
her beliefs with sincerity and courage 
make her a novelist of enduring 
worth. Of these early books, Legend 
is especially notable for the tech- 
nique employed. The entire scene 
takes place in one evening; the plan 
follows one of Hawthorne’s favorite 
suggestions—the domination of a 
character who never appears. Me- 
dala Grey of Legend never appears, 
but it is her character and her person- 
ality which is the book. Friends ac- 
customed to meet as a literary group 
hear of the death of this most bril- 
liant of their number, and it is by 
their conversation, by their enthusias- 
tic or malicious remarks, and by their 
silences that we are enabled to build 
an accurate conception of the late 
Medala Grey. 

After her stage experience, it is not 
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strange that Miss Dane 
should have turned from 
the novel to the drama. In 
A Bill of Divorcement, 
which was played most 
successfully here, both on 
the stage and as a moving 
picture, she proves that 
she has a keen dramatic 
sense and as fine a percep- 
tion for character drawing 
as is revealed in the novels. 
Here, also, as in the 
novels, it is the woman 
character in which the artistic sense 
of the author is unparalleled. Louise 
in Regiment of Women, Laura in 
First the Blade, and Sidney in Bill of 
Divorcement—the daughter who as- 
sumes the burden of her insane father 
and permits hér mother to seek her 
happiness—are remarkable studies in 
girlhood, lifelike and appealing. 

Will Shakespeare, which followed, 
is a poetic drama of Shakespeare as 
a young man just come to London. 
It was a box-office failure in New 
York, but nevertheless is a vivid and 
moving drama of Elizabethan days. 
The Way Things Happen and Granite 
are other plays from Miss Dane’s 
pen. 

As is the case of so many English 
novelists, the pageant of English his- 
tory makes strong appeal to Miss 
Dane. We have an inkling of this 
sensitiveness to history in Will 
Shakespeare, and overwhelming evi- 
dence in her latest novel of impor- 
tance, Broome Stages. This is a long 
chronicle dealing with the fortunes 
of an English stage family during two 
hundred years from the early eight- 
eenth century, when the first Rich- 
ard Broome tumbled into the midst of 
a group of strolling players until the 
present when another Richard Broome 
breaks the theatre tradition by enter- 
ing the moving pictures. Speaking 
of her creation, Clemence Dane says, 
“The great families of the stage are 
the last dynasties that exercise the 
divine right. From that first Richard 
Broome who ate fairy bread on a 
Devon hillside and fell through a 
barn roof into Midsummer Night’s 
Dream to Richard Broome of the sil- 
ver screen, the great synthetic lover 
of England and America, the Broomes 
were a law unto themselves.” But 
Broome Stages is far more than a 





long novel about a family that domi- 
nated the English theatre for two 
hundred years. There is as well a 
striking parallelism with the eleventh 
and the twelfth centuries and that 
same divine right which was exer- 
cised by the Broomes was singularly 
like the rise in power of the Plan- 
tagenets. As one critic puts it: “For 
Miss Dane’s Broome family, substi- 
tute Norman dukes and kings and 
their Plantagenet heirs; for her eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, sub- 
stitute the eleventh and twelfth; for 
the Broome’s rise to theatrical su- 
premacy, substitute the Plantagenet 
struggle for absolute political power 
—and in Broome Stages you have 
pure history.” 

Either way it is a grand romance, 
sustained in interest and magnificent 
in scope. 

The story here reprinted, “The 
King Waits,” is another story with 
history for its inspiration. Before 
Henry VIII may marry Jane Sey- 
mour, he must be assured of the death 
of his second wife, Anne Boleyn. Con- 
sequently, he waits in the royal gar- 
dens of Richmond to hear the sound 
of the cannon that shall set him free. 
At the Tower, Anne Boleyn, mother 
of the illustrious Elizabeth, waits 
also. And as she waits, she reviews, 
in the last few moments allotted to 
her, the brief span of her years. The 
story is another bit of evidence in 
proof of how closely history and ro- 
mance are woven. 

Miss Dane is a defender of women 
and a crusader. She takes her pro- 
fession seriously and her characters 
absorb her. She will not pander to 
the taste of the public, and because 
of this she can never be called “popv- 
lar” as an author. Her name, how- 
ever, is linked with that of Barrie, 
and of Galswerthy, and of Bernard 
Shaw—and that, perhaps, is fame 
enough. 

She is an ardent lover of England 
—her pen-name is a variant of the 
English church, St. Clement Dane’s— 
and her home is in the depths of 
Devonshire, where it is said “she 
feeds her guests cold ham for break- 
fast” and plans some day to give an 
old-fashioned house-party at which 
the guests will include “Shakespeare, 
Solomon, Baron Munchausen, and the 


Recording Angel.” 
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ONCE believed that I had a gift 


for languages. I had no rea- 

son for holding such a belief; it 

was merely one of those stubborn 
fixed ideas that await the dismember- 
ment of the atom for the energy suf- 
ficient to blast them from the mind of 
youth. Both at school and at college I 
was offered sufficient proof of my lack 
of any gift for languages. Latin, 
French, German, Spanish—whatever 
speech I studied, the result was the 
same. 

Even in English it was so: gram- 
mar I could never master. “Shall” 
and “will,” “‘should” and “would,” 
remain, for me, the stumbling blocks 
they have always been. In the sea of 
uncertainty in which I still flounder, 
I should (would?) have gone under 
long since had it not been for the ex- 
ample of the man who went down 
near me, shrieking: “I will drown! 
No one shall save me!” His last 
bubbling cry made so deep an impres- 
sion upon me that I have since been 
able to keep afloat, after a fashion, with 
my nose, at least, above the surface of 
future and conditional statements. 


II 


But to proceed. Recently, while 
sorting over a box of old papers, the 
accumulation of the past ten years 
and more, J came upon some verses I 
had written in Iceland, in the winter 
of 1922. Being by profession a jour- 
nalist, old manuscripts, or the frag- 
ments of manuscripts, have for me a 
peculiar evocative value. So it was 
with this particular page, for it was 
no more than that. It lay at the bot- 
tom of the box, and upon unfolding it 
I found myself in a moment of time 
beyond the farthest Hebrides; walk- 
ing, in fact, along one of the princi- 
pal streets of Reykjavik (Ray-kyah- 
veek), the capital of Iceland, and 
once more trying to realize that I had 
at last reached the country I had 
come so far to see. 

“If only I understood this lan- 
guage!” I mused, ruefully. By a curi- 
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The Harbor of Reykjavik, 


capital of Iceland. 





A Modern Viking 


Readers of that classic thriller, “Mutiny on 
the Bounty," will not need to be told that its 
co-author, James Norman Hall, is one of the 
world's last and most valiant adventurers. 
Born in lowa in 1887, he joined Kitchener's 
“First Hundred Thousand" at the outbreak 
of the World War, and later served as an 
ace in the Lafayette Escadrille, the American 
volunteer air corps in the French army. His 
war experiences are told in his earliest books, 
especially “High Adventure.” 

With his air buddy, Charles Nordhoff, Hall 
then escaped from civilization to live the life 
of the Polynesian natives on Tahiti, in the 
South Seas. This idyllic little world they have 
reconstructed for us in "Mutiny" and other 
books. The case of the Bounty, an actual 
episode of the British Navy in 1789, is based 
on old records they. discovered in London. 
The same material appears in their latest 
book, "Men Against the Sea," which tells of 
the amazing return voyage of Captain Bligh 
and his marooned followers in an open sloop. 
Now Mr. Hall is working on the third unit in 


this trilogy—"Pitcairn's Island," the story of 
Fletcher Christian and the mutineers who 
lived out their lives on a desolate island. All 
of these books are published by Little Brown 
and Co., and much of them ran serially in the 
Atlantic Monthly, from which Mr. Hall's in- 
teresting essay on the Icelandic language is 
reprinted. Iceland, he discovered, is some- 
thing like an Arctic Tahiti. 

In a recent letter to the Managing Editor, 
Mr. Hall explains the stage setting for this 
latest epic: “On a voyage to Pitcairn Island, 
the trading-schooner on which | was travelling 
was wrecked, and | have only just returned 
to Taihiti, after an absence of nearly three 
months. On September | 5th, ot three o'clock 
of a very black stormy night, when the 
schooner was bashing on the coral reef of o 
small uninhabited island, | said to myself, ‘I 
have Captain William Bligh to thank for this!’ 
It was the only amusing reflection | was able 
to indulge in at the moment, for our chances 
just then seemed dubious indeed. However, 
we survived, or all but one of us did.” 








ous chance I had in my pocket a copy 
of Bacon’s Essays, and these words, 
from his essay “Of Travel,” were 
running through my head: “Travel, 
in the younger sort, is a part of edu- 
cation; in the elder, a part of experi- 
ence. He that traveleth into a 
country, before he hath some entrance 
into the language, goeth to school, and 
not to travel.” There was wisdom, 
met with all too tardily. Children 
should be brought up on Bacon’s Es- 
says. They are written with that crys- 
tal-like clarity which children love in 
books, and if they were to be used as 
reading lessons in the primary grades 
it is to be supposed that the children 
would imbibe, by the way, some of the 
virtue they contain. 

Presently I found myself in front 
of a bookshop window and I exam- 
ined the contents with interest. A 
great variety of books were displayed 
there, not only in Icelandic—in Dan- 
ish and French and German and En- 
glish as well. Among the latter I saw 
belles-lettres, poetry, fiction, and 
many scholarly works, all of them 
speaking well for the taste, in our 


literature, of the Icelanders. They 
seemed to choose of our best and of 
little but that. 

In one corner of the window I spied 
a conversation manual—The English- 
man on Iceland, it was called. Pre- 
cisely what I wanted for the start. I 
entered the bookshop at once, and it 
was a relief to find that the shop mis- 
tress spoke excellent English. I 
bought the conversation manual, pub- 
lished by a German firm. “Useful 
Phrases Only,” the subtitle read. 
“Contains all that is necessary in in- 
tercourse with the public. Correct 
pronunciation by means of which you 
will be able to speak the language 
immediately.” 

This was encouragement indeed, 
but the shop mistress was not so san- 
guine about immediate results as the 
compiler of the manual. 

“Yes,” she said, “it may be useful, 
but you will need other books if you 
really wish to learn something of our 
speech. Shall you be long in Iceland?” 

“All the winter through,” I replied, — 
and I went on to tell her of my love 
for the country, and of the curious 































James Norman Hall (right) and Charles Nordhoft sitting on a bluff in Tahiti, where they 
live and write. Just beyond the second point in the background is the bay where the 
“Bounty” was anchored. 


feeling I had as of coming home, to 
my own people. I explained that I 
had come all the way from Tahiti. 

“Tahiti? Where is that?” she 
asked. 

“It is an island in the tropical Pa- 
cific,” I said; “in French Oceania.” 

“Well! You have come a long 
way!” she replied. “And now that 
you are here, you are not disap- 
pointed ?” 

“Far from it!” I replied. “Iceland 
is all and more than I expected or 
hoped it would be.” 

This was nothing more than the 
barest truth. For beauty of land- 
scape, for healthful and invigorating 
climate, for old-fashioned simplicity 
and homeliness of living, I can think 
of no country that excels Iceland. 
And what a pleasure it was to visit a 
land almost untouched by the indus- 
trial revolution that has all but ruined 
the rest of the world. No factories, 
no slums, no street cars, no motor cars 
—or almost none at that time—no 
roads, in our meaning of the word, no 
chain drug-stores, no _ real-estate 
agents and sub-dividers, no stock ex- 
change, no elevated or subway trains, 
no Sunday newspapers or news-stands 
loaded with accumulations of - trash, 
no quick-lunch rooms with people 
standing four-deep behind the stools, 
waiting for a chance to gobble a sand- 
wich and rush back to their offices. 
All these abominations were notable 
for their absence. To me Iceland 
seemed a paradise, and in the years 
that I have passed since I was there 
I have been afraid to make inquiries 
concerning the country lest the people 
should have been seized, meanwhile, 
with the disease we Americans call 
Progress. God forbid! 


III 


I had a pleasant chat with the shop 
mistress, and presently she supplied 
me with an English-Icelandic diction- 





ary and a grammar. I sat down with 
the enthusiasm of the novice to glance 
through my purchases. 

“You appear to be enjoying your- 
self,” the shop mistress said, a few 
moments later. 

“Yes,” I replied. “It is encourag- 
ing to find so many familiar words 
here; I can recognize them at sight. 
I had no idea that English derived 
from the Icelandic to such an extent. 
I don’t think I shall have much dif- 
ficulty in mastering the language. But 
this dictionary, I see, is of old Ice- 
landic. Will it serve my purpose?” 

“Very well,” she replied; “almost 
as well as a modern one. Our speech 
has changed very little since the saga 
period of our history, a thousand 
years ago. The grammar, unfortu- 
nately, is an English grammar for 
Icelandic students. We have little call 
for an Icelandic grammar for English 
students. Not many English-speaking 
people take the trouble to learn our 


language.” 
“Is it so difficult?” 
“Not at all. If you have even a 


small gift for languages, you will be 
speaking Icelandic fluently in a year’s 
time. I have known Germans to do 
so in less than a year, but, of course, 
they are more patient and industrious 
than most people.” 

“Could you give me a few hints 
about the grammar?” I asked. “Merely 
something to show me what I have in 
store?” 

She reflected for a moment. “Yes, 
I think I can. Perhaps it would be 
best to speak of the nouns; foreigners 
seem to have difficulty with them, al- 
though I don’t understand why. There 
are two classes of nouns: the strong 
and the weak. Each noun, whether 
strong or weak, has the same number 
of cases: the nominative, accusative, 
dative, and genitive—or possessive, as 
I believe you call it in English. If 
you know the ending of the accusative 
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plural you can usually tell to which 
class a noun belongs. Shall I give 
you an example?” 

“I wish you would,” I replied. 

“Very well. Consider the word skip 
—in English, “ship.” That is a 
strong neuter noun of the first group. 
It is declined as follows: skip, skip, 
skipi, skips; plural: skip, skip, 
skipum, skipa. This is the declension 
of a ship—any ship; but if you are 
speaking of the ship, a particular one, 
the declension is: skipid, skipid, skip- 
inu, skipsins; plural: skipin, skipin, 
skipunum, skipanna. This last has the 
definite article incorporated with the 
word itself. With the definite article 
as a separate word, followed by an 
adjective, we have: hid skip, hid skip, 
hinu skipi, hins skips; plural: hin 
skip, hin skip, hinum skipum, hinna 
skipa. The article, of course, as you 
see, is declined as well, and agrees in 
gender with its noun. As to the agree- 
ment of adjectives ...” 

A little dazed, I interrupted at this 
point. “I’m afraid I’m not quite fol- 
lowing,” I said. “Isn't a ship, in 
Iceland, always a ship, as it is with 
us? And must I learn the declension 
of every noun before I can hope to 
speak Icelandic?” 

“To be sure you must; but you will 
not find it at all difficult once you are 
fairly started. Now let me tell you 
something of the prepositions and the 
cases they govern.” 

I was given an excellent lesson 
which cost me only the trouble of fol- 
lowing it, which, I admit, was con- 
siderable. In fact, it was more than 
considerable. I was ashamed of my 
stupidity, and of the pretense I was 
making of following intelligently 
when, in reality, I was merely splash- 
ing along through prepositions, nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, declensions, and 
conjugations in the same muddled 
way I remembered so well from my 
school days. I got more and more 
mixed up, and when I left the shop 
the effect upon what I call my brain 


_ was as though I had been riding for 


hours on a merry-go-round, first in 
one direction, then in the other. 


IV 


One thing that has always helped 
me to memorize, from the days of 
boyhood to the present, is a jingle of 
some sort. More than likely I should 
not know, even now, how many days 
there are in each month had I not 
learned 


Thirty days hath September 
April, June, and November. . . . 


To be quite frank, there are few 
things I can learn unless I can put 
them into a rhyme; so I decided to 
write a jingle as a first aid to the 
conquest of a strong Icelandic noun. 
(Concluded on page 11) 
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WIGS: Past and Present 


By MARTHA E. BONHAM 


EW _ people have _ seen less 

change in their life work than 

the London wig and robe maker 

who for the past forty-eight 
years has carried on his unique occu- 
pation in the tiny shop in the Temple 
grounds. His customers are the 
judges, barristers, and solicitors who 
have their “chambers” and offices in 
the adjoining Inns of Court, the 
Middle and Inner Temple, or in Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn, located 
separately, not far away. 

At one time, wigs were worn by 
practically every class of society in 
England, but gradually different 
groups discontinued wearing them. 
The members of the legal profession 
are the only people who have retained 
the custom as a group. The judge 
wears the full bottomed wig which 
was adopted several centuries ago, 
while the barrister is known by his 
small wig with three rows of curls 
around the head. 

Any one who has attended the law 
courts in England will admit that the 
wearing of wigs and robes adds a dig- 
nity which is sometimes missing in our 
American court rooms. Perhaps En- 
gland would not have retained this 
cnstom for so long a period of time if 
the climate were similar to ours. The 
summer of 1932 was unusually warm 
for England, and as a result, in some 
of the courts, the judges and barris- 
ters broke tradition and removed their 
wigs. 





The last surviving wigmaker's shop at the Temple, 


The custom of wearing wigs goes 
back to the Egyptians. Specimens of 
these have been found on mummies. 
The Greeks and Romans, particularly 
the women, were very fond of false 
hair. The wife of Marcus Aurelius is 
said to have had several hundred wigs. 

The Elizabethans revelled in wigs. 
Queen Elizabeth, who set the fashion, 
had eighty wigs at one time. Mary 
Stuart, while in captivity, changed 
her hair every day. 

Following the reign of Elizabeth 
very little is heard of wigs until the 
Restoration when there was a natural 
reaction after the rule of the “Round- 
heads.” Samuel Pepys, in his famous 
diary, keeps us well informed con- 
cerning the fashions of this period. 
In 1662 is the following entry: 
“Comes La Belle Pierce to see my 
wife, and to bring her a pair of 
peruques of hair as the fashion now 
is for ladies to wear; which are pretty, 
and are of my wife’s own hair, or else 
I should not endure them.” 

A year later, in May, Pepys him- 
self was undetermined whether or not 
he should wear a wig.. “At Mr. 
Jervas’s, my old barber, I did try two 
or three borders and periwiggs, mean- 
ing to wear one; and yet I have no 
stomach for it, but that the pains of 
keeping my hair clean is so great. He 
trimmed me, and at last I parted, but 
my mind was almost altered from my 
first purpose, from the trouble that I 
foresee will be in wearing them also.” 


’ 








J. F. Albin, the veteran wigmaker who has 
served English lawyers for 48 years. 


It was not until October that he 
finally succumbed to the fashion. 
“Home, and by and by comes Chap- 
man, the periwigg-maker, and upon 
my liking it, without more ado I went 
up, and there he cut off my hair, 
which went a little to my heart at 
present to part with it; but, it being 
over, and my periwigg on, I paid him 
£3 for it; and away went he, with my 
own haire, to make up another of; 
and I, by and by, went abroad, after 
I had caused all my maids to look 
upon it; and they conclude it do be- 
come me; though Jane [his wife] was 
mightily troubled for my parting with 
my own haire.” 

Evidently it was as much a problem 
in those days for a man to decide 
whether or not to wear a wig as it was 
in recent times for a woman to know 
whether or not to bob her hair. 

When the plague broke out a few 
months later, Pepys expressed the 
fear of wearing a new wig “because 
the plague was in Westminster when 
I bought it.” He continues, “It is a 
wonder what will be the fashion after 
the plague is done, as to periwiggs, 
for nobody will dare to buy any haire, 
for fear of the infection, that it has 
been cut off of the heads of people of 
the plague.” 

Two years later, however, we find 
the following entry: “To a periwigg- 
maker’s, and there bought two peri- 
wiggs, mighty fine; indeed too fine, I 
thought for me; but he persuaded me, 
and I did buy them for £4 10s., the 
two.” Later he came to an agreement 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 
By Jules Verne. 


HAD a heartrending experience with 

this book. When I was quite young 

we had a good many bound volumes 

of magazines in the house, and in one 
I found this magnificent yarn, running 
as a serial. Imagine my joy as I followed 
it from one instalment to another; 
imagine my shock when I reached the 
first intimation of the tastaways that there 
was someone on the island besides them- 
selves—and at that moment discovered 
that we had no more volumes of that 
particular magazine. It was years before 
I found the rest of it in book-form. 

Jules Verne set the standard for what 
we now call “pseudo-scientific fiction,” 
that is, novels based on some scientific 
knowledge and a great deal of poetic 
imagination, with a talent for making de- 
tails seeM very real. Sometimes a man 
with these gifts hits on something very 
like prophecy. We have long since gone 
round the world in much less than eighty 
days, but that was a wonderful record 
when Phileas Fogg did it; Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea is not like 
our present submarines, but it has the 
prophetic idea of submarine travel. We 
are still trying to make rocket-ships that 
may reach the moon. But the charm of 
this novel about the famous castaways is 
largely due to our pride in their ingenuity 
in taking care of themselves so well under 
such difficulties. 


LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By John Forster. 


Usually a long time elapses before we 
get a biography of a great man that is so 
good it lasts a long time.’ The first ones 
are likely to be either too free with the 
whitewash brush, or perhaps with the 
blacking pot, as the first books about Poe 
were; a strong personality makes strong 
friends or enemies and these rush in to 
write about him. But the first life of 
Charles Dickens was so good that no one 
can write another one, even now, without 
quoting it and praising it. This very 
month Stephen Leacock’s noble Charles 
Dickens: His Life and Letters (Double- 
day) has appeared, and this pays tribute 
to the immortal Forster’s Life. Yet it 
was written by a friend so close you 
might think he would have made Dickens 
into a plaster saint. 

One great reason why the book is so 
fine a record is that so much of it comes 
straight from Dickens himself, in the 
form of information given to his friend 
to be given to the world when the time 
should come. You get the story of his 
neglected childhood, when nobody seemed 
to care if he worked forever in the black- 
ing factory and never had a bit of school- 
ing, in the days when he bought his own 
poor scanty meals at a cookshop and took 
care of himself as if he were a man in- 
stead of a little bit of a sensitive, gifted 
boy. Doesn’t that sound like something 
you have read? Yes, you read it in 
David Copperfield. He wrote that novel 
largely out of his own experience, and 
the first part is truly autobiographical 
except that he was not an orphan 
(his father was the original of Mr. 
Micawber, his mother of Mrs. Nickleby, 
so you can see how much bringing up 
he had). 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


The King Waits 
(Concluded from page 5) 


was another May morning te remem- 
ber—the best to remember! 

The flush on her cheek deepened, 
and her head sank as she saw herself 
three years ago, only three years ago, 
journeying to the Tower, this same 
Tower that now witnessed her last 
journey’s end. She saw the press of 
cheering folk at Greenwich, the 
branches of the oaks cracking under 
the weight of citizens, the may-bushes 
clambered over, with gaping faces 
thrust out, scratched and red and 
laughable between the pure clots of 
bloom. She saw again the Lord 
Mayor and his scarlet halberdiers, 
and felt the jewels on his glove dent 
her fingers as she put. her hand in his 
that he might lead her to the state 
barge. 

It waited for her on the breast of 
the sparkling river, the same spar- 
kling river sparkling now through slits 
in her prison walls. But then the 
river was alive with pageantry, and 
instead of black damask she wore 
cloth of gold; and the world was full 
of noise where now was deadly si- 
lence and the executioner’s foot be- 
hind her, breaking the silence. 

But her mind rejected utterly that 
stealthy sound: it was filled with 
memories of the glorious noises—the 
cries of all the people and _ the 
tinkling of the fluttering, bell-sewn 
flags as the barge poled out into mid- 
stream with fifty lesser barges follow- 
ing. All London moved that May 
morning with her towards the Tower, 
so that her progress turned the very 
Thames back upon its course. (Why 
not when she, Anne Boleyn, had al- 
ready turned back history, shaken 
Spain, defeated Rome, killed a cardi- 
nal, and wrecked a queen?) - The 
great fiery dragon spat fire from the 
foist, and from the bachelor barge 
came trumpet-calls once more, and, 
from the maiden’s barge, unceasing 
high-pitched singing, sweet as the 
singing of the waking birds had been 
when she met Henry Percy, not 
Henry of England, by stealth under 
the Greenwich hawthorn trees. Well, 
she had avenged that lost sweetness! 
Wolsey had parted her from Henry 
Percy, and where was Wolsey now? 
But Henry Percy had been gaoler to 
the great cardinal before the end, had 
led the cardinal, his legs bound be- 
neath his horse’s belly like any other 
felon, to his prison and his grave. 
She had taught the greatest man in 
England what it cost to part lovers. 

A smile lit up her face as she re- 
membered that lesson, and the watch- 
ers saw it and wondered, and weeping 
Mary Wyatt called her in her heart 
“saint” and “innovent.” 
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She had been fit mother for kings: 
and—who knows? 
her Elizabeth might yet rule England, 
like her mother, unafraid! She saw 
again so clearly, lying open before 
her, the book of prophecies found 
once in her room, hidden there te 
frighten her by friends of Katharine. 
There had been a picture of Henry 
and weeping Katharine, and herself 
between them, kneeling at the block 
even as she knelt now. But when her 
frightened maid called out, “If this 
were prophesied of me, I would not 
have him, were he emperor!” she had 
answered— 

“IT am resolved to have him, that 
my issue may be royal, whatever may 
become of me.” 

She murmured the words again half 
aloud, and heard Mary’s gasp from 
the scaffold foot—‘She prays!” and 
saw the sudden upward flash of faces, 
watching a movement that she heard 
behind her but could not see. What? 
had so many years, had her whole 
life flashed before her eyes in so brief 
a minute? Yet the minute was too 
long, it seemed for these watchers! 
They grew impatient and would 
hurry her into death. Let them know 
that the Queen dies at her own min- 
ute, not at theirs! Not thus had they 
hurried her two years ago from 
Greenwich landing to the Tower. 
They had led her slowly to the Tower 
then, that all the town might see her 
beauty. And Henry, her king and 
husband, had met her in the gateway 
and welcomed her most joyfully. She 
felt again upon her lips his loving 
kiss, and his great arm flung about 
her neck. 

It fell upon her neck again like an 
all-ending blow; and there was a 
booming in his ears... . 

The echoes of the gun went rolling 
reund and out over the Tower walls, 
went rolling over the City and its 
suburbs, went rolling with the river 
up to Richmond Hill. Henry the 
King, motionless beneath the oak, like 
a painted monarch, like a card-king of 
hearts, heard the heavy voice and un- 
derstood the awaited, welcome mes- 
sage. 

He started joyfully from his trance 
and, stripping a little ring from his 
finger, flung it into a bloom-laden 
may-thorn bush ten yards away. 

“The deed is done!” cried Henry. 
“Uncouple the hounds and away!” 

He clambered to his saddle while 
the statues of his huntsmen, his horse, 
and his hounds came to life about him, 
and spurring his eager beast, led the 
hunt westward, towards Wiltshire and 
Jane Seymour, and his wedding mor- 
row. 

Reprinted from the “The Second Omni- 


bus of Crime” (Coward-McCann), by pet- 
mission of Curtis, Brown, Ltd. 


Wheels turn !— 
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GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 
Gift for Hilda 


Never a chain 

Nor a ring of gold 

But thoughts of sunrise 
Very old. 

What would you have 
For wonder’s child 

But thoughts of sundown 
Gold and wild 

Or words of starlight 
Silver and small 

Hardly meant 

For a gift at all? 


more than diamonds, and sun more 
than gold. Grace Hazard Conkling 
expresses this evaluation not only in 
the above poem, written to her daughter, 
Hilda, who is also a poet (see Sept. 30, 
1988, issue), but in all of her poetry. De- 
light in romantic nature is manifest in 
every line. She makes poetry of places: 
of the Mexico of jungles and desert- 
winds, of the coral-reefed West Indies, 
of hemlocked New England. Her land- 
scapes become lyric in such phrases as 
“A black pansy of a road made of shad- 
ow and dew,” and “Afternoon tossed a 
storm over the mountain.” Descriptive 
passages enhance the value of her work 
by making more vivid the thought con- 
tent, which is slight. 
Mrs. Conkling’s poetry represents a 


loo poets value dew 


concentration of the best qualities of the © 


verse of those lesser poets who come and 
go in the poetry magazines. Her finer 
conception of form and originality of 
subject matter have given her a more 
permanent placé in literary circles. 

Mrs. Conkling was born in New York 
City. In 1899 she received a B. L. de- 
gree from Smith College. She loves 
music and reads extensively in other lan- 
guages. She has studied abroad, particu- 
larly in Heidelberg and Paris. In 1915 
her first book, Afternoons of April, ap- 
peared, while she was ng (as she 
does now) at Smith College. The best 
of her later books are Ship’s Log and 
Other Poems and Witch and Other Poems. 
The poem above is reprinted from Ship’s 
Log and Other Poems by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON. 
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Skip—An Icelandic Noun 
(Concluded from page 8) 


No sooner had the decision been made 
than I found the words of the old 
song, 

I saw a ship go ‘round the bend, 
Good-bye, my lover, good-bye, 


running through my head. That was 
the suggestion I wanted. First, I 
marshaled out of my grammer, on a 
sheet of clean fresh paper, all the 
various forms of skip, whether a skip 
in general or a definite one. Then I 
proceeded to the verses which were 
to help me to remember the various 
forms and endings. 


You saw a ship go ‘round the bend 
In Iceland? Call it skip, my friend; 
But if you saw the ship, you use 
Hid skip, or skipid, as you choose. 


Supposing then that to this ship 
You wished to go. You can’t say, 
(The nominative case). No, no! 
Rather, to skipsins do you go. 


Then up the ship’s side clamber you . 
Hid skip or hin skip will not do; 
Again *t is the possessive case: 

Hins skips, or skipsins used in place. 


But, coming ’round the bend, maybe, 
Two ships, or three, or four you see. 
Then ekipin see you, or hin skip, 
Plural accusative of “ship.” 


If to the “ships” you wend your way, 
Is skipin still the word? Nay, nay! 
You now to hinna skipa go, 

Or til skipanna walk or row. 


And pray be careful lest you trip 
Over a dative on the ship. 

Many have come to grief ere you 
And barked their shins on skipinu. 


“Enough!” you say. “In heaven’s name, 


come! 
Let’s leave this blooming skipinum/ 
Let’s leave this ship that is no ship 
But various forms and kinds of skip!” 


All right, if you insist, but we 
Must take our leave grammatic’lly: 
Hid skip, or skipid, leave we now; 
To hinna skipa make our bow; 


Against skipunum far and near 

Echoes our heartfelt parting cheer: 

“Hid skip, farewell! And SHIP ahoy! 
God give Icelandic students joy!” 


I did not leave off at this point. I 
proceeded to work in earnest, with 
the grammar open before me. Per- 
haps it was the intensity of the men- 
tal effort, or perhaps it was the hearty 
dinner I had eaten. However this 
may be, my eyes grew heavier and 
heavier, and presently I found myself 
far out at sea in command of Hid 
Skip (or Skipid), manned by a crew 
of landsmen as panic-stricken as my- 
self. _Many other skip were about us, 
as badly managed as our own, and to- 
gether we were drifting on a lee 
shore. One after another the vessels 
came to grief. Some drove like things 
possessed on the submerged rocks of 


LITERARY LEADS 


Through the Students Drama League, 
234 West 44th Street, New York, students 
may arrange theater parties for groups of 
twenty-five or more at a material discount 
in seat prices . . . The League also plans 
to issue study outlines for plays, to con- 
duct dramatic essay contests, to obtain 
lecturers for high school dramatic clubs, 
and to promote revival of classic plays for 
student audiences . . . This is a good idea 
for groups outside of New York, too. 

* 

There are some -lively pieces in the 
January issue of the American Mercury, 
the first under the editorship of Henry 
Hazlitt, who has taken the place vacated 
by the rapidly ossifying H. L. Mencken 
. » « One is about the “Believe-It-or-Not” 
craze ... Another tells about “My Uncle, 
Stephen Crane” and how he failed to fit 
“in the nicely-laundered lives” of his rela- 
tives . . . Mr. Hazlitt has retained two 
departments which were original with the 
Mere: “The Arts and Sciences” and 
“Americana” .. . 


How to run a high school Movie Club is 
all explained in the English Journal in 
January by William Lewin, of Central 
High School, Newark, N. J., who heads 
the Committee on photoplay Appreciation 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

~ 


There are half a dozen things in the 
Atlantic for January to keep your read- 
ing lamp burning into the night . . . “The 
Girl from Follow” is a romantic story 
about a deaf-mute girl, and it has some 
beautiful natural descriptions .. . See the 
note in the back about how the authors 
collaborated . . . A hair-raiser is the true 
experience of a British sailor who was 
kidnapped and held for ransom by Man- 
—— bandits for several months .. . 
Another piece on China is composed of 
“Letters of an Unwise Son” which an 
printed just as they were submitted to 
the immigration inspector when Wo Ho 
Chong sought to enter the U. S. They 
make the mysterious Chinaman a likeable 
and understandable character. . 








the possessive case; others heeled 
over, broke up, and sank on a shoal 
of datives. We met ends as various 
as the endings of skip itself. As my 
own ship struck, I awoke with a start 
to find that I was sleeping with head 
and arms on the table. 

Later, being unwilling to acknowl- 
edge myself beaten, I attacked the 
weak nouns, but I found them weak 
in name only. 

I hope that no Icelandic scholar 
reads this melancholy narrative, for J 
am by no means certain that I saw 
hid skip (or skipid), or: approached 
skipsins, or boarded hins skips, or left 
hid skips, as correctly as I thought at 
the time. More than likely I should 
borrow a title for my jingle from 
Browning, and call it “A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral.” 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, 
emus of the Editors and of Mr. 
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Builders of a Brave New World © 


By AUSTIN M. WORKS 


Head of English Department, James Madison High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vi. Approaching 
a World Utopia 


N intelligent tourist does not 
confine his interest in the 
country he is visiting to its 
history and its institutions 

of the past; usually he considers 
these chiefly as a background for the 
study of the institutions of the pres- 
ent or as a guide-post pointing out 
the direction in which the national 
spirit is moving. In touring Utopia 
it is well for us to adopt this same 
attitude. We have visited several of 
the greatest ideal commonwealths con- 
structed by the human imagination, 
all of which, with the exception of 
Morris’ News from Nowhere, were 
created in ages more or less remote 
from our own. Thus it would be a 
good idea for us, before returning to 
the ordinary prosaic world in which 
we live, to ascertain how things are 
ordered in the Utopia of today, 
whither Utopian thought is tending, 
and what we may expect from future 
builders of a brave new world. 

At once, and even from a distance, 
we are impressed by a decidedly new 
feature in the Utopias of our own 
age: it is expanding, much as our 
own country expanded during the 
first century of its independent ex- 
istence, but with this difference: that, 
whereas the United States extended 
its boundaries in one general direc- 
tion—westward—Utopia is stretching 
out in all directions to embrace the 
whole world. This is something quite 
new in the history of Utopias. Plato 
dreamed only of a little city-state; 
Bacon, of an island kingdom deliber- 
ately secluded from the rest of man- 
kind save as its “missions” made their 
infrequent forays in search of the 
scientific knowledge of other lands; 
More and Morris, only of a rejuve- 
nated England. But in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century a new vision 
began gradually to open before the 
eyes of utopian writers, the vision of 
a united mankind. In 1888 Edward 
Bellamy, in his Looking Backward, 
constructed a Utopia which, as to de- 
tails and specifications, was limited to 
his own country, the United States, 
but which, by the provisions he made 


for reciprocity among the nations in- 


the matter of travel and of exchange 
of labor and commodities, was really 
international in scope. In 1903, in 
The Case of Theodore Fox, William 


EDWARD BELLAMY 


Stanley painted the first picture of a 
utopian United States of Europe. 
And from the early years of our cen- 
tury on, H. G. Wells has been build- 
ing utopias that, as time has passed, 
have become increasingly cosmopoli- 
tan until in his latest volume of 
prophecy, The Shape of Things to 
Come, he foretells a World State to 
be established in our own century, 
though only after another World War 
and a frightful “Age of Frustration,” 
in which mankind will revert to the 
darkness, ignorance, and superstition 
of the Middle Ages. 

As H. G. Wells is generally ad- 
mitted to be,the most stimulating as 
well as the most prolific of modern 
utopians, we shall spend most of our 
last few hours in Utopia in his com- 
pany, but we must postpone our in- 
terview with him until after we have 
paid a brief visit to the United States 
of the year 2000 A.D. as envisioned 
by Bellamy, whose Looking Back- 
ward and its sequel, Equality, have 
exerted a greater influence on utopian 
thought than any other book of its 
kind written in modern. times, as is 
evidenced by its astounding circula- 
tion and by the numerous sequels and 
imitations it called forth from other 
writers in all parts of the world. The 
“Technocrats” of today have taken 
many of their ideas from him. 

Bellamy turned utopian thought to- 
ward the following attitudes: (1) the 
acceptance of modern scientific and 
economic achievements, especially as 
regards machine industry, rather than 
a desire to return to the simpler 


forms of existence advocated by such 
writers as More and Morris; (2) the 
recognition of the necessity of elimi- 
nating the wasteful, haphazard sys- 
tem of production for profit and re- 
placing it by a well-organized and 
well-directed system of production for 
use; (3) the conviction that Plato's 


belief that only the best and wisest 


men should rule is valid today; (4) 
a strong sentiment against the ideal 
of autarchy (the theory that the indi- 
vidual state is self-sufficient); and 
hence (5) the desire to expand the 
boundaries of the ideal commonwealth 
in the direction of a union of all 
mankind. 


Looking Backward 


The first of these attitudes is made 
manifest in Looking Backward by 
every institution that Julian West, 
the hero, observes in the new America 
in which he awakes after a century 
of slumber in the crypt-like room he 
had constructed in order to protect 
his shattered nerves from the turmoil 
of the Boston of the eighties. One of 
the first devices to attract_his atten- 
tion is an astounding anticipation of 
the radio in the form of a system of 
broadcasting music and the sermons 
of popular divines over a network of 
telephone. And when he finally goes 
forth from the home of the kindly Dr. 
Leete, who is entertaining him as an 
honored guest, he sees that machinery 
in the broader sense of complex or- 
ganization is the basis of the new 
society into which he has been so 
strangely precipitated. He shops in 
a store in which samples of almost 
every conceivable commodity are dis- 
played for the benefit of customers 
whose orders are immediately dis- 
patched to huge central warehouses; 
he dines with the Leetes in their own 
room in the communal restaurant, and 
he ultimately finds his own place, as 
a teacher in the Historical Section of 
Shawmut College, in the labor army 
into which all ablebodied citizens are 
mustered after their “>mpletion of a 
compulsory common school and col- 
lege education. This labor army, he 
finds, is divided into ten departments, 
each comprising a group of allied in 
dustries whose chiefs are all under 
the command of the President of the 
United States, much as in the days 
of the World War the various menr 
bers of the War Industries Board 
were responsible to the executive 
branch of the government. 

And just as during the war our 
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government attempted to control pro- 
duction, so does the government of 
Bellamy’s Utopia, on the basis of re- 
ports from a system of distributive 
departments, allot to each set of allied 
industries and to each unit in the set 
the amount of output expected an- 
nually. It is thus quite evident that 
the citizens of the new America of the 
year 2000 were not moving backward 
into the idyllic simplicity of the so- 
called “utopia of escape.” Indeed 
they had never attempted to do so, 
but finding the organization of indus- 
try into great corporations quite 
praiseworthy in and of itself, they 
had simply taken over the whole or- 
ganization, deciding “to assume the 
conduct of their own business, just as 
ene hundred years before they had 
assumed the conduct of their own 
government,” with the happy result 
that everybody was employed at the 
adequate uniform wage of $4,000 per 
year, with which sum every worker, 
regardless of his rank or occupation, 
was credited at the National Bank. 

Bellamy compared the wasteful 
competitive system with a _ coach, 
erowded with haughty, yet anxious 
passengers, and drawn by miserable 
human beings. Every now and then 
some traveler falls or is pushed from 
his seat on the coach and must per- 
force turn to and help the poor slaves 
in the traces to drag on the lumber- 
ing vehicle; once in a while, too, by 
dint of struggle and strife, some one 
of the wretched beings in the road 
manages to escape and fight his way 
toa perch on the top, whence he looks 
down upon his erstwhile companions 
in misery. As a memento of the days 
of this symbolic coach the Americans 
of 2000 A.D. had carefully preserved 
in their Museum of Ancient Horrors 
one of the tumble-down tenement 
houses characteristic of the period. 

In the society painted in Looking 
Backward, a man rose from the ranks 
by his own merit and served, like the 
Guardians of Plato, in any high office 
he might attain for the modest but 
adequate wage of the humblest 
worker. Political pull, whether 
achieved by actual bribery or by 
promises of favoritism, was unknown, 
since officials were elected by men 
who had no axes to grind, that is, by 
citizens over forty-five years of age 
who had retired from active service 
in the labor army. 

Among utopian writers, Bellamy 
was a real pioneer in dreaming, albeit 
somewhat vaguely; of a World Utopia, 
since he conceived of a sort of loose 
confederation of the countries of the 
world, all having much the same eco- 
nomic and political structure as his 
America of the year 2000 and all 
agreeing to a system of credits for 
commodities and personal services so 
that the citizens of one country would 
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travel freely and remain for long pe- 
riods in any other country. 


The Scientific Utopias of Wells 


If Mr. Wells stands, seriously and 
consistently, for anything, it is for 
the rule of the wisest and best and 


for the vision of a World Utopia. And ° 


Wells is both serious and consistent. 
That he is regarded by some critics as 
quite the reverse is probably due to 
the fact that some of his prophecies 
seem a bit fantastic and that he has 
balanced exceedingly pessimistic pic- 
tures of the future with equally opti- 
mistic forecasts. The explanation of 
this apparent inconsistency is simple. 
In his jeremiads, he is warning man- 
kind of the inevitable frightful de- 





H. G. WELLS 


bacle awaiting it at the end of the 
way it is now pursuing; in his rosier 
fantasies he is expressing, certainly 
his hope, probably his conviction, that 
humanity will not commit suicide but 
will some day realize the necessity of 
taking an entirely new and different 
road. The sum total of his utopian 
writings then presents to the thought- 
ful reader both his fears and his 
hopes for the future of the human 
race. It is interesting to note, too, 
that most of his pessimistic forecasts 
were made in the earlier stages of his 
literary career, while his optimistic 
prophecies are the products of his ma- 
turer years, and that both his fears 
and his hopes find a solvent in the 
crucible of his latest book, The Shape 
of Things to Come. 

What does Wells fear and detest, 
and what does he hope and desire for 
humanity? The first question is an- 
swered in such books as his Story of 
the Time to Come, When the Sleeper 
Wakes and The Time Machine. Like 
the Czechoslovak author of “R.U.R.,” 
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he fears that if machinery—in the 
sense not only of power-plants, dy- 
namos and mechanical labor-saving 
devices but of the entire financial and 
industrial organization of society as 
well—continues along its present 
course, the great .mass of human 
beings will become eventually a race 
with no creative ability, with no indi- 
viduality, with no souls. In The 
Story of the Time to Come, laid in 
the twenty-second century, he pic- 
tures this tendency of the machine age 
as so far advanced that men and 
women have lost all joy in nature 
and in such healthful and profitable 
forms of recreation as hiking or read- 
ing. In place of the former, they 
ride about their cities on huge moving 
sidewalks arranged in tiers, with a 
different rate of speed for each tier; 
in place of the latter, they listen to 
inanities and platitudes broadcast 
over the radio. In When the Sleeper 
Wakes, the hero, Graham, aroused 
from a trance that has lasted some 
two centuries, finds himself in a so- 
ciety that offers its members no better 
way to employ their leisure time than 
to attend, evening after evening, huge 
communal theaters in which a curious 
anticipation of the, talking picture 
known as the phonograph-dictograph- 
spectograph furnishes them with a 
very vapid type of entertainment. In 
view of our broad use of the term 
“machinery,” it is worth while to call 
attention to the fact also that while 
Graham has been serenely slumber- 
ing through the centuries guarded by 
officials of the efficient but highly ma- 
terialistic society that is evolving, his 
own fortune has been automatically 


increasing so that he awakes to find 


himself, to his utter amazement, the 
owner and master of practically the 
entire world. No ability of his, no 
effort on his part, has achieved this 
consummation; the machinery of the 
whole system of profit-making has 
been sufficient to transform him, while 
he slept, into such a super-magnate 
as mankind had ever dreamt of. 

Even more horrible is the ultimate 
fate of mankind as pictured in The 
Time Machine, the story of a man 
who invents a remarkable device 
which projects him into the year 
802,701, enabling him to see the form 
of society that will develop if men 
continue to worship machinery for its 
own sake. The horrified visitant from 
our own century finds humanity di- 
vided into two classes or castes: soft, 
gentle, and indolent creatures who 
live in beautiful villas on the surface 
of the earth, devoting all their lives 
to infantile amusements, and a race 
of bestial workers known as Mor- 
locks, who live underground where 
they attend to the machinery that 
ministers to the needs of the useless 

(Continued on page 16) 





“I TTENTION!” 
“Squads Right—March!” 
What if “the theory of mili- 


tary training fer college men is that it 
will furnish a body of trained officers who 
can leap into the breach at any given 
moment to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,” and incidentally for our homes, 
families, and finances? If the simple pres- 
ence of these soldiers will, as Mr. Kyle 
Crichton puts it, “make the world safe for 
Mussolini, Hitler, and Pilsudski,” will it 
not also make it safe for us? Will it not 
protect our interests and our flag? 

What has the R.O.T.C. to do with 
higher education? In most cases simply 
this: the United States Government ap- 
propriates considerable money toward the 
State Universities (see the Smith-Hughes 
and Morrill Acts) on condition that all 
able-bodied male students give five hours 
a week of their time to Military Training, 
the subject benefiting the government in 
having a trained body of resident soldiers 
in case of war or of any other emer- 
gency. The R.O.T.C. is called on in a 
major disaster, earthquake, fire, or flood. 
Where would we be without it? 

The presence of a group of trained offi- 
cers at the outbreak of the war would 
more than have cut the financial and mor- 
tal losses of our country in half. It 
would have saved us enough money to 
pay every man ever engaged in the Civil 
War a salary of $1,000 a year from the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 to the 
signing of the Armistice in 1918! 

Don’t forget that Mr. Hearst is the 
leading journalist of our nation today, 
and though I don’t always agree with 
him. by any means, he can, and has on the 
occasions scoffed by the worthy Mr. Crich- 
ton, used his head wisely. As to the 
“aged gentlemen who rest upon the soft 
pillows in the Army and Navy Clubs,” 
they are the ones in a position to appre- 
ciate both the horrors of war and _ its 
immediate possibility. They are the ones 
in contact with Things Military, and the 
ones who will be in the responsible posi- 
tions should another war arise. 

What has Balbe’s flight to do with Mili- 
tary Training in conjunction with higher 
éducation? It merely demonstrates the 
necessity of preparedness in the air. 

Mr. Crichton asks, “Why isn’t the young 
man studying at the Sorbonne dragged 
away from his perusal of the Greek clas- 
sics to lug a weary limb up and down the 
parade grounds?” Because, Honored Sir, 
the French have Universal Military 
Training, and if we could get the short- 
sighted, money-mad people of this nation 
to look around their domain at their more 
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In SCHOLASTIC'S issue of November 11, 1933, appeared an 
article by Kyle Crichton, Associate Editor of Scribner's Magazine, 
entitled "The Old College Goose Step," in which it was argued 


that the effects of compulsory military training in high schools and 


higher education. 


colleges are undesirable, and that the R.O.T.C. has no value in 
This article aroused prompt reactions from 


several defenders of military training. 


progressive neigh- 
bors, and to insti- 
tute Universal Mili- 
tary Training, we 
would be glad to let 
the student continue 
his efforts without 
interruption, and 
would take-his time 
during the summer, 
when he wasn’t 
studying. The rea- 
son Great Britain has 
neither an R.O.T.C. 
nor Universal Mili- 
tary Training is that she has an adequate 
Army and Navy for her needs, and her 
people are national-minded enough to give 
her plenty of enlistment and officer ma- 
terial. True, the Russians differentiate 
between scholarship and target-practice, 
but only because the U.S.S.R. has plenty 
of target-practice and no scholarship, as 
far as I can find out. Then, too, the peo- 
ple in Russia would rather go into the 
army than starve, so she has a monster 
of an army, and still more men waiting to 
join it. In these United States, R.O.T.C. 
is compulsory in the State Universities 
for two years simply because we can find 
no better substitute. Give us Universal 
Military Training, and we'll throw the 
“compulsory” out of the R.O.T.C. 

“Over 1,700 instructors from the Regu- 
lar Army used millions of dollars’ worth 
of equipment” to prepare both the indi- 
viduals of the body of 95,000 compulsory 
students, and the nation, for a possible 
and probable emergency. They did not 
spend “$106,000,000 to teach 1,000,000 stu- 
dents that war is important, just and 
inevitable,” but to teach them to do two 
things in case of war: first, to take care 
of the defense of their own homes and 
families; second, to take care of them- 
selves under wartime conditions. 

The worthy Mr. Crichton, when he 
quotes the manual does not seem well 
versed enough to realize that an emer- 
gency justifies a duly authorized and 
Constitutional “alteration of the plans, 
destruction of the old structure, and its 
rebuilding” to the liking of the person in 
charge in that emergency. 

Roosevelt did not put the N.R.A. into 
effect because of the R.O.T.C. training in 
the State Universities having “drilled the 
men concerned into dumbness,”’ but be- 
cause an emergency existed, and _ still 
exists, that makes it clear to the nation 
that something is necessary. The nation 
entrusted that something to its own 
chosen leader, Roosevelt, and he is doing 
what he sincerely thinks best. 


regular army o 


West Point. 


In accordance with its declared policy of giving both sides of 
controversial questions, SCHOLASTIC is glad to give space to 
the accompanying defenses of the R.O.T.C. Carl Lamb is an 
engineer associated with the Sharples Specialty Company. Wallace 
Rairden is a high school cadet captain of the Hollywood (Cali- 
fornia) Military Academy, 
Opinions of a gov of undergraduate cadets, civics instructors, 

cers, and the Headmaster of that institution, who 
discussed the article and approved this reply. 

These manuscripts were submitted to Mr. Crichton, whose re- 
buttal is appended. In preparing his statement he had the assistance 
of Robert Wohlforth, a World War officer and a graduate of 


and his statement represents the 
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As well as teaching obedience, which is 
very necessary in an emergency, peaceful 
or bellicose, Military Training teaches rea- 
soning and common sense. Then, too, it 
is not our fault that the average Ameri- 
can undergraduate has few original ideas, 
as the military field offers unlimited op- 
portunities to those who produce them. 
Just because military discipline, admit- 
tedly the finest there is, demands a stiff 
and military appearance, does not mean 
that it wants one to reason stolidly. It 
demands quick, concise, and often origi- 
nal and ingenious military reasoning com- 
bined with common-sense. Germany may 
have mistreated her military training, but 
even at that, she had the finest army in 
the world, and was so well prepared. for 
an emergency (and some actually contend 
that it was an emergency created by 
Franco-Russian conspiracy) that it was 
just a matter of luck that she did not de- 
feat the entire rest of the world! 

As to the insanity of Military Tradition 
—is it any more insane than civilian 
traditions leading to Hallowe'en or April 
Fools’ Day? Do you who revile our at- 
tempts to install a tradition into the esprit 
of our units also deride the tradition of 
the inspection of the “Beef Eaters” of the 
Tower of London, and the ceremony of 
“Changing Guard at Buckingham Pal- 
ace?” 

Now realize that I’m not advocating or 
justifying war. I can think of nothing 
more horrible or destructive. But I de 
advocate preparedness, and wish to state 
that if anyone can think of a better, and 
at the same time more publicly accept- 
able, idea to be used to the end of pre 
paredness, I am sure that the much ma 
ligned and abused War Department will 
be only too glad to use it. 

“Company—Halt !” 

“Dismissed.” 


— 
— 


The illustrations at the top of these page 
show members of the Princeton University 
Field Artillery R.0.7.C. Unit at gunnery 
practice with War Department equipment 
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Issue 


Our Colleges and National Defense 
By CARL J. LAMB 


R. CRICHTON has produced 

an excellent example of good 

composition, quasi-humorous in 
the main, caustic in spots, but rather 
weak as to facts and reasoning. As a 
theme intended for the eyes of an instruc- 
tor, it would rate a good mark. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is not a theme, but is 
offered to readers of University and Scho- 
lastic as a serious effort to “debunk” the 
R.0.T.C. In doing so, it attempts to be- 
little not only the government defense ser- 
vices, but a considerable number of col- 
leges and over a million of their gradu- 
ates. Calling R.O.T.C. students or their 
instructors stupid does not make them so. 

As stated (I take Mr. Crichton’s fig- 
ures to be correct), in 1931, R.O.T.C. 
units were conducted in 313 schools and 
colleges, being compulsory in 159 of them. 
It should have also been stated that prac- 
tically all of the 159 institutions which 
required the military training in question 
were founded upon land granted by the 
federal or various state governments, with 
the express proviso that a certain definite 
amount of military training would be 
given. 

The simple fact then emerges that mili- 
tary training has been responsible for. the 
founding of the land grant colleges, and 
the education of countless men. Until 
I saw the figures I had not appreciated 


that 154 additional colleges had voluntar- 
ily elected to have R.O.T.C. units. There 
must be something to it. 

There is'a rather hazy, but general be- 
lief that American military men like war 
and wish to engage in it. As a matter 
of fact our regular military and naval 
forces occupy unique positions in that, un- 
like the armed forces of most other na- 
tions, they have never directly or indi- 
rectly, been respousible for an overt act, 
tense situations o7 declaration of war be- 
tween the United States and any other 
country. In all wars the U. S. armed 
forces have acted in obedience to orders 
from the civil authorities. 

In the history of the United States there 
is no case where our entry into war has 
found us really prepared in any respect. 
As a result we have been engaged in 
several wars that were forced upon us, 
and we have lost four or five times the 
lives and money which we should have, 
had we been adequately prepared. Shortly 
after our birth as a nation, because we 
had no navy, we paid the Barbary Pirates 
more money in tribute for several years 
than it would have cost us to build a 
navy; and eventually we have to build the 
navy and wage a war, which would not 
have been necessary had the navy been in 
existence to begin with. 

Although totally unprepared, we were 


forced into the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain. During that war, we not only 
did not win a battle, on land, but 3,000 
British regulars whipped 10,000 untrained 
American volunteers and burned Wash- 
ington. 

Since the end of the Revolutionary War 
our national policy has been to neglect 
our defense forces in peace times. At 
present we stand in sixteenth place as to 
the size of our army, fifth as to combined 
air forces, and third as to an effective 
navy, compared with other powers. I can 
safely say that no sane adult. American 
desires war, or would have a part in start- 
ing one. How we can prevent one if some 
other country feels it has reason to wage 
war on us, however, I fail to see. 

At the beginning of the World War the 
total army and national guard numbered 
around 200,000 men, and had to expand 
to a total in excess of 4,000,000. As a 
result, it was a year after we were forced 
into the war before we actually had a 
trained army fighting in the lines. The 
navy had to expand from approximately 
4,000 officers to 25,000; and from 69,000 
men to 700,000 in order to carry out its 
mission. 

It has been the experience of the mili- 
tary leaders during our short history that 
young college men may be trained quickly, 
and make the most efficient officers. It is 
too late to train your officers after the 
conflict has started, however. The World 
War was the only conflict in which we 
have been engaged when we had allies to 
keep the enemy busy while we prepared. I 

(Concluded on page 28) 








Mr. Crichton’s Rebuttal 


ESSRS. Rairden and Lamb are 
evidently unacquainted with 
the decision of Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell that Land Grant 
Colleges are not required to maintain 
compulsory R.O.T.C. units. If they will 
read the history of the Morrill and Smith- 
Hughes Acts they will discover that mili- 
tary training was not “responsible for the 
founding of Land Grant Colleges.” 

I commend to them also the history of 
the Spanish-American War and of our 
imperialistic ventures in Latin-America 
and the Philippines. This may change their 
opinion that “our armed forces have never 
been responsible for an overt act, tense 
situation or declaration of war.” 

Messrs. Rairden and Lamb ought to 
seek source data outside our War Depart- 
ment. Figures show that, compared with 
armament expenditure of the five great 
world powers, the United States has in- 
creased its arms budget since 1913 over 
197 per cent. No other nation except Japan 
comes within 100 per cent of this increase in 
the same length of time. In view of these 
facts, if we grant our army is sixteenth in 
wh then we are being badly 


Sad to relate, all military statistics re- 
fute Messrs. Rairden and Lamb on their 
argument that preparedness saves lives. 
The best prepared nations in the World 
War had the heaviest casualties; we lost 
the fewest because we were illy prepared 
and entered late. This is a bitter fact 
for campus warriors to swallow, but they 
cannot get around it. I venture that had 
the European powers been illy prepared in 
1914, their desire for peace would have 
been that much greater. 

I regret I cannot go into detail to show 
that Mr. Hearst and the aged members 
of Army and Navy Clubs do not suffer 
the ravages of war. Perhaps Messrs. 
Rairden and Lamb can discover the num- 
ber of general officers who were casual- 
ties in the late war. That may reveal 
“the ones in a position to appreciate both 
the horrors of war and its immediate 
possibility.” 

I have heard many virtues ascribed to 
military training, but Messrs. Lamb and 
Rairden are the first to claim that it 
“teaches reasoning and common sense.” 
Lesson No. 1: A soldier is taught to obey, 
he is taught discipline: he is never taught 
to reason whether his superior’s orders 
are common sense or not. If this state- 
ment seems rated I refer Messrs. 
Lamb and Rairden to War Department 


Regulations, “The School of the Soldier” 
Training and other topics. 

We do not bow down in veneration be- 
fore the “Beef Eaters” of the Tower of 
London or swoon over the changing of the 
Guard in front of Buckingham Palace. 
We will grant Mr. Rairden that these 
showy but useless ceremonies instill tradi- 
tion and esprit in the units performing 
them. But that is beside the point. The 
military units with the highest esprit do 
the dumbest things, and if Messrs. Lamb 
and Rairden have read military records 
they ought to know that. See the Battles 
of Canne, Waterloo, Balaklava, Vimy 
Ridge, etc., etc. 

It is a wonder Messrs. Lamb and Rair- 
den did not trot out, beside the argument 
that preparedness prevents wars, such 
other arguments as “armies are police 
forces,” “military training is good citizen- 
ship training,” “war is inevitable,” “might 
makes right,” and “you can’t change 
human nature.” For those beliefs are in 
the same category with the arguments 
Messrs. Lamb and Rairden have pre- 
sented. And if one thing is certain among 
civilized nations today, it is that such 
arguments, such beliefs are the greatest 
handicap to the welfare, peace, and pros- 
perity of all mankind. 

—KYLE CRICHTON. 





A World Utopia 
(Concluded from page 13) 


inhabitants of the villas in the sun- 
shine above. These disgusting crea- 
tures come to the surface of the early 
only upon bright moonlight nights to 
engage in ghastly raids for the pur- 
pose of carrying off especially plump 
and succulent members of the privi- 
leged classes to be devoured in ghoul- 
ish subterranean feasts. 

From these fears of Wells it would 
be easy to surmise his hopes. He 
loves sanity and order and reasonable- 
ness; he imagines that some day 
enough other human beings will come 
to love these same qualities so that 
society may be organized on a basis 
of common sense and decency. Some- 
times his expression of this hope re- 
minds us of the old proverb about the 
wish that is father to the thought. 
When in The King Who Was a King 
he presents to us a hero, the monarch 
of a petty European principality, 
who averts an impending world war 
by the simple expedient of meeting 
the king of the enemy country in a 
border tavern and talking things over, 
we feel that he is a bit too enthusias- 
tic in his disregard of the innumerable 
ramifications of international finance 
behind such a situation. The solution 
of the problem of war is not quite so 
obvious as all that. But in general 
he carries into his optimistic prophe- 
cies the same reason and logic that we 
find in his prophecies of woe. 

To revert now to the five attitudes 
typical of utopian thought today, we 
find that Wells in all his work in this 
field, except in the case of one “utopia 
of escape” called The Dream, accepts 
these attitudes as his theses and de- 
fends them with force and acumen. 
Despite his attacks upon the misdi- 
rected efforts of science in minister- 
ing to the evils of war and private 
profit, Wells, himself a scientist, has 
the utmost confidence in the ability 
of the scientific or technical mind to 
achieve Utopia. In A Modern Utopia 
he gives us a description of a world 
so exactly parallel in some respects to 
our own that every living being in it 
has his human counterpart upon our 
earth; he gives us his conception of 
what might have been accomplished 
by the scientist’s love of truth, order, 
and real economy of effort—even with 
our scientific knowledge and achieve- 
ment remaining merely at its present 
level—if we had not gotten off at a 
wrong tangent somewhere. The gov- 
erning power in this Modern Utopia 
—and here we return to Plato and 
to our third utopian attitude—was in 
the hands of a special caste known as 
the Samurai, trained for rulership by 
a life time of education and discipline 
which so closely resembled the train- 
ing of the Guardians of The Republic 
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that it included even the prescription 
against their marrying out of their 
own class and the obligation to learn 
something of the practical side of 
life by occasional expeditions, not 
into the busy marts indeed, but into 
the deserts, the mountains, and the 
trackless woods, whither they had to 
go yearly, “bookless and weaponless 
without pen, or paper, or money.” In 
fact, the basis of the entire: social 
order depicted in A Modern Utopia 
reminds us of Plato, for the inhabi- 
tants of this world community were 
divided into four classes determined 
by natural aptitudes and tempera- 
ments, and the members of each class 
served the State in the capacity for 
which their own abilities and inclina- 
tions best fitted them, thus achieving 
the Platonic type of justice that con- 
sists in “having and doing what is 
one’s own.” 

Wells’ utopian attitudes may also 
be found in practically all his writ- 
ing, including his more general novels. 
Tono-Bungay, for example, a delight- 
ful yarn that every intelligent young 
person will enjoy, is a two-fisted at- 
tack on the wastefulness, the complete 
chaos of modern big business, par- 
ticularly in the matter of advertising 
methods. And The Research Magnifi- 
cent is an interesting and vital story 
of a young man who learned by actual 
experience in many corners of the 
world how valid today is Plato’s 
theory that only the wisest and best 
men should rule. 

If you will read Men Like Gods, I 
think you will feel that there is in it 
a sense of reverence for the beauty 
and the joy that the gift of life should 
bring, reverence that is the essence of 
all true religion, and a hope that we 
“may have life and have it more 
abundantly.” Wells’ religious views, 
as set forth in Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through and in God, the Invisible 
King, are not particularly original; 
they can be traced even further back 
than to Zoroastrianism, the religion 
of the ancient Persians. Well, neither 
is sunrise particularly original, nor 
the sight of quiet, level waters sleep- 
ing beneath the eternal stars. But 
that such religious views as Wells 
holds have continued through the ages 
to inspire Man’s reverence and awe is 
surely significant, surely indicative 
that they have in them something of 
value te the human heart. And they 
are the firm basis of Wells’ optimism: 
his pessimistic utterances are merely 
the expression of his sense of the tem- 
poral victories of the evil over the 
good. In his latest book, The Shape 
of Things to Come, he brings together, 
as we have said, his fears and his 
hopes; he realizes, too, the fleeting 
victory of Untruth and the final tri- 
umph of Truth. And he calls upon 
you, Youth of America and Youth of 
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the World, to enlist yourselves in 
army of his God the Invisible Ki 


whose crusaders, undaunted even bib 


defeat after defeat, surge onward 
ward far-off white towers and gi 
tering spires, toward the Utopia 
Utopias, toward the World State. 


COLLATERAL READING 
By H. G. Wells 


Fantastic and Imaginative Romances 
When the Sleeper Wakes; The Time Machine 
A_ Modern Utopia; The World Set Free; M, 
Like Gods; Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole I stand 
The Autocracy of Mr. Parham. 
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ono-Bungay; History o vr. Polly; The 
search Mepuifcent ; Mr. Britling Sees It Thre 
By Edward Bellamy 
Looking Backward. 
Equality. 
By Other Authors 
R. U. R. (play), by Karel Capek. 
The Adding Machine (play), and A Voyage w 
Purilia, by Elmer Rice. 
Brave New World (novel), by Aldous Huxley, 


Wigs, Past and Present 
(Concluded from page 9) 


with his barber to keep his periwig in 
good order at 20 shillings a year. 

It was during the reign of Queen 
Anne that wigs reached their maxi- 
mum development. The furbelow or 
dress wig of this period was originally 
invented by a French courtier to con- 
ceal a deformity in the shoulders of 
one of the French nobles. When we 
think of the prominent English writers 
during this period—Addison, Steele, 
Swift, and Defoe—we always picture 
them in their long, handsome curls, 

As very fine hair was required for 
these dress wigs, they were usually 
made from women’s and children's 
hair. There is record of one woman's 
being paid sixty pounds for her hair, 
Children with long, attractive hair 
were in danger of being temporarily 
kidnaped while their tresses were cut 
off. Men used to travel about th 
country to collect hair, and it fre 
quently happened that highwaymen, 
when apprehended and brought before 
authorities, declared they were deal- 
ers in hair. 

As wigs became more common, the 
styles were altered. One’s occupation 
or place in society could often be de- 
tected by the type of wig worn. Mer 
chants wore wigs of moderate length, 
while tradesmen appeared in a bob wig. 

Gradually the use of the wig de 
clined. In the church it survived 
longest among the bishops. At the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the 
only prelate who still wore a wig. It 
is doubtful that wigs will ever regain 
their prominent place as a mark of 
fashion. On the stage, however, they 
will always be a necessity. 

And the little wig shop in 
Temple grounds—will a young m 
learn the trade in order to provide 
wigs for the future barristers now 
playing cricket at Eton and Harrow? 
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Colossal Spending Program Wins Popular Support 


taking plans for spending $17 billion 

in the next eighteen months met 
with a varied reception both within Con- 
gress and without. As might have been 
foretold, the Republicans in House and 
Senate have resolved to make the budget 
the chief objects of their attack on the 
Democratic program. Immediately after 
the budget message was delivered, Sen- 
ator Dickinson (Rep.) of Iowa called 
it “a’ confession of broken promises and 
a signal of despair,” and Representative 
Snell (Rep.) of New York, minority floor 
leader, gasped, “I am so overcome and 
shocked by the stupendous amount of 
money these fellows intend to spend that 
I won’t recover for days!” Other Repub- 
lican Congressmen were subtler, like Sen- 
ator Reed of Pennsylvania, who said that 
the danger lay not in spending $10 billion 
now, but in failing to stop spending later. 

To plot the opposition’s strategy, Sen- 
ator McNary (Rep.), minority leader, 
called a conference of Republican leaders 
in both houses. It was expected to en- 
dorse rigid economies, revision of the 
NIRA and the Farm Relief Act, “sound” 
money, and insistence on full payment of 
the war debts. This last clause is warmly 
supported by Senator Borah (Rep.) of 
Idaho. 

As for the Democrats in Congress, al- 
though they put up a brave defense of 
the President's plan, they were unable to 
conceal their apprehension: that the deficit 
might tell against them in the Congres- 
sional elections this fall. Even the most 
optimistic admitted privately that the 
budget message had gone a long way to- 
ward destroying the favorable effect of 
the annual message the day before, and 
the less optimistic were inclined to re- 
gard it as a windfall to the Republican 
opposition. 

Outside Congressional circles the effect 
of the budget message was even more 
varied than within them. Everywhere the 
proponents of deflation predicted disaster, 
while the advocates of inflation rejoiced. 
Some blamed the size of the deficit on the 
Roosevelt “New Deal,” while others 
pointed out that Mr. Roosevelt had in- 
herited the situation from his predecessor 
in office. Wall Street was frankly startled, 
and stocks and bonds dropped sharply at 
first, but soon recovered. Communists 
joined hands with “Tories” in attacking 
the budget, Socialists united with Liberals 
in praising it. On only one point was 
there general agreement: that the budget 
message was frank and unequivocal. “For 


Pp RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S breath- 





LEADERS OF THE ALL-BUT-VANISHED 











REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION: 
Senators McNary (Ore.) and Reed (Pa.), Representatives Wadsworth and Snell (N. Y.). 











—Brown in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 


this much at any rate the country can 
be thankful,” commented the hostile 
Herald Tribune. 

Unswayed by the trenchant criticism 
of politicians and editors, the common 
people showed their approval of the re- 
covery program in a flood of letters to 
Washington. “Amazing” to Republicans 
and “astonishing” to Democrats is Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s popularity, and Congress- 
men’s mail bags showed this month that 
that popularity is still on the up-grade. 

Yet despite this warning, the Republi- 
cans opened their attack on the Roosevelt 
program with a speech by Senator Robin- 
son (Rep.) of Indiana on the govern- 
ment’s “mad expenditures.” Party leaders 
were careful to dissociate themselves 
from the attack, which they called the 
outburst of an individual. At the same 
time the Republican National Committee 
published a pamphlet criticising the bud- 
get and the monetary program, and Sen- 
ators Carey (Rep.) of Wyoming and Van- 
denberg (Rep.) of Michigan introduced 
resolutions requiring reports to Congress 
on the administration and expenditures of 
the AAA and other recovery agencies. 
The resolutions were adopted. 

That President Roosevelt intends to go 
ahead with his spending plans seems cer- 
tain, and in Washington there is little 
doubt that Congress will approve them. 
One development is especially interesting. 
In the budget message Mr. Roosevelt an- 
nounced that hereafter emergency spend- 
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ing would be subject to auditing by 
Budget Director Lew Douglas, but when 
PWA Administrator Ickes, FERA Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins, and Assistant Sec- 
retary Tugwell warned him that this 
might seriously delay the flow of Federal 
funds, he reversed his decision. Ap- 
parently he believes that speed is more 
important that caution. 

Speed seemed to be the idea in the 
minds of House leaders, for when an 
insurgent uprising developed in the de- 
bate over the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill they proposed a gag rule more 
stringent than any ever before brought 
out on the floor of the House. It was 
passed by the perilously narrow margin 
of five votes, 84 Democrats joining the 
Republicans in opposition to it. It will 
prohibit all moves to amend not only 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill but also all other appropriation bills 
in the present session. If its passage was 
necessary to achieve the Administration's 
purpose, the fate of the New Deal hangs 
on five men. 


Congress to Guarantee 
Farm Mortgage Bonds 


ONTINUING the policy he pursued 

so successfully last year, President 

Roosevelt shot two short messages 
—each on a separate topic—to Congress 
on January 10. One was a request te 
guarantee the principal of $2 billion of 
farm mortgage bonds authorized by the 
special session in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933. It was expected 
to be promptly approved. 

Originally introduced into Congress as 
a separate bill, Title II of the Adjust- 
ment Act provided, among other things, 
that the Federal Land Banks might 
issue bonds to a total of $2 billion in 
exchange for mortgages held on farm 
property. This was intended to relieve 
farmers of the threat of foreclosure. In 
order to persuade the mortgage holders 
to accept the bonds, the Act guaranteed 
the interest on them, but the principal 
was not mentioned. 

This omission caused mortgage holders, 
among whom are many banks, to hesi- 
tate about accepting the bonds. Very 
few exchanges were actually made, and 
the Act did not bring farmers the relief 
it was intended to provide. 

But. farmers could not wait for Con- 
gress to mend the Act. Relief was re- 
quired at once if homes and farms were 
to be saved. A call went up to the 
Treasury for funds, and the Treasury 
dug down deep and got them. 

By amending the Act as President 
Roosevelt has asked, Congress will be 
adding to the budget an additional, po- 
tential liability of $2 billion. But there 
is very little likelihood that much of this 
will ever have to be paid, and the guar- 
anteeing of principal is expected to stop 
the draining of Treasury funds for pur- 
poses of mortgage relief. For with the 


principal guaranteed as well as the inter- 


est, banks and mortgage holders will 
gladly eccept the bonds in exchange for 
mortgages of doubtful value. 





tous consequences to the future history 

of our country, the United States Su- 
preme Court upheld by a majority of one 
the principle of 
emergency _legisla- 
tion, Though the de- 
cision applies only 
to the Minnesota 
mortgage mora- 
torium, it establishes 
@ precedent which 
the Court is believed 
likely to follow in 
passing on the con- 
stitutionality of the 
NIRA, the Farm 
Act of 1933, and 
other federal emer- 
gency legislation. In deciding that the 
clause of the Constitution which guaran- 
tees the sanctity of contracts may be set 
aside if the extent of the emergency re- 
quires, the Supreme Court has apparently 
given the Constitution a flexibility so 
great that Congress may pass almost any 
law it wishes and have it upheld—pro- 
vided only that an urgent need for the 
measure can be shown to exist. Certainly 
the decision has set at rest most of the 
fears that the “New Deal” may be de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The case which brought forth this ruling 
arose out of a dispute between John and 
Rosala Blaisdell, citizens of Minnesota, 
and the Home Building and Loan Associa- 
tion which held a mortgage on their home 
in Minneapolis. The state passed a law 
extending for two years the time for re- 
deeming mortgaged property sold under 
foreclosure, and when their home was 
sold, the Blaisdells applied for an exten- 
sion under the new law. The District 
Court threw out their application on the 
ground that the law was unconstitutional, 
but they appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the state, which upheld the emergency 
law. 

Then the Building and Loan Associa- 
tion carried the case to Washington, 
where the final decision was made in 
favor of the Blaisdells and the Minnesota 
mortgage law, Chief Justice Hughes vot- 
ing with the “liberal” members of the 
Court, Justices Brandeis, Stone, Cardozo, 
and Roberts, while the other four Jus- 


: a decision which may have momen- 
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Supreme Court Upholds New Deal in States 





tices dissented vigorously from the ma- 
jority opinion. 

This is not the first time that the Su- 
preme Court has applied the “doctrine of 
emergency,” for during the war it sus- 
tained on similar grounds the Adamson 
law limiting the work day of railway em- 
ployees to eight hours. But there was 
some doubt whether the judges would hold 
that the emergency of depression is the 
same as the emergency of war, and be- 
cause of that doubt many supporters of 
President Roosevelt’s program feared that 
it might be stopped short when the in- 
evitable court test came. Now, with the 
Minnesota case to show which way the 
wind is blowing, the Administration feels 
that it has the sympathy of at least five 
out of nine members of the Court and 
need not any longer fear its veto power. 


Violence Marks Milk Strike 


SS“ HE dairy farmers of the Chicago 
ie have been on the war path. They 

called a milk strike on Jan. 5, and 
within 24 hours picketing was under way. 
The picket lines stretched way into In- 
diana, and as far as Kenosha and Racine 
in Wisconsin. Trucks were turned back, 
their loads of milk dumped. Trains were 
stopped and robbed, and milk plants were 
wrecked. In many places kerosene or car- 
bolic acid was poured in milk to render it 
useless. In Chicago members of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers Union, co-operating with 
the farmers, directed an attack on inde- 





THE MILK 
PROBLEM 


Above: Kirby, car- 
toonist of the New 
York Worid- age act 
ong ests, “W not 
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At left: Striking 
milk drivers in. Chi- 
cago, who seized a 
strike-breaking _driv- 
er’s wagon, ran it into 
the river, and dum 
all the milk bottles. 
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THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


HOUSE 
Passed, 388 to 5, a aqeee tax = expected 
to produce $4 $470 million yearly. 


Received from papreneniasiye Britten (Rep.) 
of IHinois a bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of 101 naval vessels at a cost of $473 


million. 

Received a bill prolongi the life of the 

FC and increasing its q 

Received from Rapronmntetive Vinson (Dem.) 
of Georgia a bill authorizing the con- 
pm of 149,700 tons of naval ves- 

Adopted a liquor control for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia whi would make it 
one of the wettest spots in the nation. 


Received the President’s messages on farm 
mortgage bonds and the St. Lawrence 


eaty. 
jae the highly controversial Independent 
Appropriation Bill with the help of 
a stringent “gag rule. 


SENATE 


Received a bill to make lynching a federal 
offense. 

Confirmed by unanimous vote the appoint- 
ment cf Henry Morgenthau, Jr., to be 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Received from Senator Reed (Rep.) of 
Pennsylvania a bill restoring the veterans’ 
pensions eliminated last spring. 

Received a bill prolonging the life of the 
RFC and increasing its funds. 

Passed the House liquor tax bill, which the 
President then si 

Passed resolutions forbidding the sale in 
this country of the bonds of any foreign 
government which has failed to pay its 
war debt installments in full. 

Received from Senator Copeland (Dem.) of 
New York 14 bills to curb the sale of 
guns to gangsters. 

Confirmed the appointment of William C. 
— as Ambassador to the Soviet 

Jnion 











pendent distributors who tried to con- 
tinue deliveries. Six trucks were sunk in 
the Chicago River, two were burned, driv- 
ers were beaten or shot at. When air- 
planes began to carry milk over the picket 
lines, the farmers went to the landing 
fields and attempted to damage the planes. 
So successful was their strike that on the 
fourth day Chicago was practically milk- 
less. Only hospitals had fresh milk, sup- 
plied them by the strikers. The rest of 
the city had taken to evaporated milk. 
In the schools, the lunchrooms served 
cocoa made with canned milk. 

Back of this wave of violence was the 
Pure Milk Association, an organization of 
dairy farmers which frankly admitted 
that the strike had gotten out of hand. 
The P.M.A. does not include all the dairy 
farmers in the Chicago area, but it claims 
to include most of them. By collective 
bargaining it has been able to fix the 
price of milk at the farm and compel the 
large distributors to pay it. But inde- 
pendent distributors haye continued to 
buy their milk from unorganized farmers 
at lower rates, and so to undersell their 
competitors who deal with the P.M.A. 
Because this competition was harting 
their business, the large distributors asked 
the P.M.A. to lower the price of milk at 
the farms. But the farmers decided on 
another course. They figured that by 
striking they could stop the “chiseling” of 
the independents and get the same high 
prices for all. In order to do that, it was 
necessary for them to prevent the unor- 
ganized farmers from shipping their milk 
as well as to refrain from shipping their 
own. So they laid their plans carefully 
and in secret, and when they sprang their 
strike not a single distributor was pre- 
pared for it. 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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German Clergy Revolt Against Nazi Control 


HEN  Reichbishop Mueller’s 
efforts to “consolidate” the 
Protestant churches of Germany 


met with the determined opposition of the 
clergy (Schol., Dec. 16), the Hitler gov- 
ernment called off its dogs. Three mod- 
erates were appointed to the church 


clared two and a half years ago, impos- 
sible. 

If the excuse had been valid, no pro- 
test could justly have been made, for in- 
ternational payments must be made in 
goods, and nations which refuse to accept 
payment that way must be prepared to 





‘cabinet,’ which | 
drew up a law from 
which the “Aryan 
clause,” chief bone 
of contention, was 
omitted, By the 
terms of the clause 
all “non-Aryans” 
would have been ex- 
cluded from church 
office. Bishop Hos- 
senfelder and other 
extremists resigned 
from the “German 
Christians,” the Nazi 
church group, and 
with their resigna- 
tion the official op- 
position to the Old 
Testament ceased. It 








looked like a walk- 
over for the med- 
erates and complete 
capitulation for Mueller and the Nazis. 

But in their eagerness for victory the 
moderates apparently went too far. They 
served notice on Reichbishop Mueller to 
reorganize his cabinet still further and 
guarantee the purity of the faith and its 
freedom from political control. The 
Bishop’s reply was defiance; he issued an 
edict uniting the Evangelical Youth move- 
ment of the church, hitherto purely re- 
ligious, with the Hitler Youth, hitherto 
purely political, and disbanded the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. Then in 
a desperate attempt to stop the rebellion 
in the ranks he assumed complete dic- 
tatorship over church affairs, putting of- 
ficial end to self-government among the 
Protestant clergy. At the same time he 
restored the “Aryan clause.” If it had 
been obeyed, the Bishop’s edict would 
have made further opposition impossible. 
It was not obeyed. 

The very next day 6,000 pastors defied 
it. “Dr. Mueller has tried to muzzle us, 
but we refuse to be muzzled,” they said. 
And from their pulpits they preached the 
doctrine of defiance. In Berlin they held 
seven separate meetings toe protest the 
Bishop’s move. President von Hinden- 
burg was reported to have scolded Bishop 
Mueller, and Mueller’s entire cabinet re- 
signed. Leagues whose lay members num- 
bered a million and a half supported the 
clergy in their fight against the govern- 
ment. As police began raiding the homes 
of the rebellious pastors, President von 
Hindenburg again called Bishop Mueller, 
with whom he had a long but secret con- 
ference. 

While this storm was raging within the 
country, another was raging without. Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, president of the Reichs- 
bank, announced to the world that in fu- 
ture the interest payments on Germany’s 
long-term foreign debt would be cut from 
50 to 30 per cent of the original rates. 
He gave as explanation the drop in Ger- 
man exports, which, he said, had made 
continuation of the 50 per cent rate, de- 


“price? 











—Wells in Manchester Daily Dispatch 
“MINE, | THINK!" 


get no payment at all. But it soon de- 
veloped that Germany was buying back 
the very bonds on which she claimed she 
could not pay even the interest, and she 
was buying them at prices which her arbi- 
trary interest cut had just reduced! A 
chorus of protest was promptly raised by 
British and American bondholders, and 
the answer was an invitation to confer. 
At the conference the question will be, 
how come you have enough foreign money 
to buy the bonds but not enough to pay 
the interest on them, a fraction of their 
It ought to be a hard question for 
Germans to answer. 


Scandal Shakes France 


LL France was aghast last week at 

a scandal the like of which not 

even Frenchmen could call up 

from the depths of their scandal-fiecked 

history. The founder and head of a re- 

spectable loan society had turned out to 

be a notorious swindler and cheat. Worse 

still, it was discovered that he had used 

his position to defraud French insurance 

companies of perhaps half a billion francs 

($30 million). And the trails led right 
to the Chautemps cabinet. 

In France the municipal pawnshop is an 
institution. None can be founded without 
the consent of the President, and most are 
heavily endowed. Some charge no inter- 
est at all. In Bayonne, way down the 
Bay of Biscay, near Spain, an especially 
large and respectable pawnshop was 
founded by a M. Serge Alexandre, Rus- 
sian philanthropist and friend of many 
French dignitaries. In order, presumably, 
to increase its capital, M. Alexandre is- 
sued bonds which he sold to French in- 
surance companies.: Pawnshop bonds are 
considered very safe in France, and in- 
surance companies regularly invest in 


Early this month M. Alexandre turned 
out to be M. Stavisky, an international 
crook, and the bonds he had sold turned 


’ 
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out to be waste paper. Then it was 
learned that M. Albert Dalimier, now 
Minister of Colonies under Premier Chau- 
temps, had written insurance companies 
only last year a letter pointing out that 
under French law they could buy pawn- 
shop bonds. M. Dalimier resigned, and 
M. Stavisky committed suicide (some say 
was murdered) in Switzerland when his 
house was surrounded by the police. 

All this was caviar to the Right opposi- 
tion, which dreams of a Fascist coup. A 
thousand royalists rioted in Paris streets, 
shouting against corruption and calling 
“Down with the thieves! Down with the 
assassins!” In a stormy session of the 
Chamber of Deputies, speakers demanded 
a complete investigation of the affair, 
which they said threatened the founda- 
tions of the Republic. For a week it was 
firmly believed that the implication of 
M. Dalimier would bring down the Cabi- 
net. But once again Premier Chautemps 
triumphed. The Chamber gave him its vote 
of confidence and vested him with full power 
to investigate the scandal, thus closing the 
political aspect of the Stavisky fraud. 


LaGuardia Wins Power 


FTER five days in which it seemed 
likely that New York City’s new 
administration would be prevented 

from accomplishing the economies it seeks, 
Governor Lehman and Mayor LaGuardia 
reached an agreement which was a definite 
victory for the Mayor. The bone of con- 
tention was the granting of extraordinary 
powers. Mayor LaGuardia had not been 
in office a week before he submitted to 
the state legislature a bill which would 
have given him almost—but not quite— 
dictatorial powers over the city’s govern- 
ment until next October. Governor Leh- 
man replied with a letter opposing the 
suggestion. Such dictatorial authority 
would set a bad precedent, he said. 

“The bad precedent already has been 
set,” shot back the chubby, fighting Mayor. 
“It was set when Tammany administra- 
tions administered this city into financial 
ruin.” 

The fight was on. Senator Borah ( Rep.) 
sent Governor Lehman (Dem.) a tele- 
gram congratulating him on his stand. 
Mayor LaGuardia (Rep.) replied. “Sen- 
ator Borah,” he said, “is an apt and 
astute political strategist. He sees an 
opportunity here. He is quoting Gover- 
nor Lehman against President Roosevelt, 
and net against me. ... I will not retreat 
from a fight.” 

Nor did he. Most of one night he 
worked on his reply to the Governor, and 
next day he sent it to Albany. “Your 
charge of dictatorship comes as a hollow 
mockery to the overburdened home own- 
ers, taxpayers, rentpayers and wage earn- 
ers of the City of New York, who for 
more than a decade have suffered under 
as cruel and vicious a secret political dic- 
tatorship as has ever existed in an Ameri- 
can community,” he wrote. 

Getting together in Albany, the Mayor 
and the Governor agreed on a plan 
whereby the extraordinary powers sought 
by LaGuardia would be granted the 
Board of Estimate, which LaGuardia 
dominates, subject to the veto of the 
Municipal. Assembly. Governor Lehman 
pledged himself to do all he could to get 
the revised bill passed. 
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Paraguay Triumphs in Chaco 


F the greatest achievement of the 

Seventh Pan-American Conference was 

to establish peace in the Chaco, its 

other accomplishments must have been 
insignificant indeed. For promptly on 
the expiration of the armistice, war was 
resumed. Paraguay moved swiftly, cap- 
turing within a day the last four of 
Bolivia’s Chaco forts. Thus Paraguay 
came into possession of the entire disputed 
area, obtaining by force what she had 
been unable to obtain by diplomacy: a 
guarantee that Bolivia would not renew 
her advance to the river. It was a victory 
for war, a sad setback for the cause of 
peace. 

In the responsibility for failure the 
League of Nations shares with the Pan- 
American Conference, for it was to a 
League commission that the Conference 
turned over the dispute, for reasons not 
fully explained. - Both belligerents had 
already agreed to arbitration in prin- 
ciple, and the task of the commission was 
to find terms of 
arbitration satisfac- 
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Seven students have been suspended 
from Ohio State University for refusing 
to take military training. ~ 


. 

The AAA has paid out $21 million to 

288,000 wheat farmers in 33 states in re- 

turn for agreements to reduce acreage in 
1934, 


o 

Bishop James Cannon Jr. must stand 

trial for violation of the Corrupt Prac- 

tices Act, the Supreme Court has ruled. 

The charge grew out of his campaign 
against Al Smith in 1928. 


« 

Not satisfied with arming every boy 

between 14 and 18, Mussolini now an- 

nounces that he will give a rifle to every 
lad between the ages of 10 and 14. 


© 

Emma Goldman, the anarchist leader 

who was deported to Russia in 1919, has 

received permission to pay the United 
States a 90-day visit. 


* 
Six American navy planes flew from 
San Francisco to Hawaii in just over 24 





tory to both. In- 





stead of turning 
promptly to that 
task, the commis- 


sion spent ten 
precious days try- 
ing to get the arm- 
istice extended, and 
it devoted the eight- 
day extension to an 
unsuccessful at- 
tempt to separate 
the two armies. 
When the extended 
armistice finally 
came to an -_ no 
To: s toward ar- 
Piteation had been 
made at all, and 











war was accordingly 0.7.4 omnes 

resumed. Now the Se 
sion ) LIVIAN r. 

League commis & PARAGUAYAN FORTS 


is confronted with 
an even more diffi- 
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before, and the 
prestige of Geneva 
receives another se- 
vere setback. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Germany is solving the problem of un- 
employment among professional people 
by limiting production. Next year the 
number of applicants admitted to Ger- 
man universities will be sharply reduced, 
and only one girl will be admitted for 
every ten boys. 


+ 
For the first time in 15 years, Canadians 

have been knighted. In 1919 the Canadian 
Parliament decided against titles for 
Canadians, but Premier R. B. Bennett has 
denied that this was binding, and King 
George has included several Canadians 
among the 1,000 on whom he bestowed 
titles New Year’s Day. 

« 


By order of the Postmaster General, 
private mail boxes may hereafter be used 
only for mail. Advertising circulars, 
hand bills and samples placed in them 
will be removed by the carriers and held 
for postage. 


~ 

President Roosevelt received 1,620,000 

letters and 20,000 telegrams between In- 
auguration and Christmas. 


* 

The Walters Gallery in Baltimore 
bought the earliest complete autograph 
manuscript of the “Star Spangled Ban- 


ner.” 








Map showing Paraguay's gains in the Chaco war. The shaded area, 
including several Bolivian forts and important roads, has been 
overrun by the Paraguayans with great loss to Bolivia. 


hours this month, surpassing the record of 
Balbo by 544 miles. Japan professed no 
surprise, but was clearly unhappy, for the 
feat showed her how quickly we could 
attack in case of war. It also served to 
give the navy a great deal of favorable 
publicity just after two naval construc- 
tion bills had been introduced in Congress. 


Violence Marks Milk Strike 


(Concluded from page 18) 

When the AAA learned of the situa- 
tion in Chicago, it renewed its efforts to 
prepare a new plan for the control of 
milk prices. Previous efforts to protect 
the farmer by setting minimum retail 
prices had obviously failed, and Secretary 
Wallace was frank to say so. “We cannot 
use the powers of government to maintain 
a margin of profit for distributors,” he 
told reporters. “Investigation of their 
books showed they were making unusual 
profits. We are interested primarily in a 
price to the farmer.” And so in announc- 
ing the new policy, Farm Administrator 
Davis explained that the attempt to fix 
retail prices had been abandoned. In its 
stead the AAA will negotiate production- 
limitation contracts guaranteeing fixed 
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SCHOLASTIC 
Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


TREASURY 

Earle Bailie, whose appointment to the 
Treasury was opposed by Senator Couzens 
(Schol., Jan. 20), resigned his post. 


STOCK MARKET INQUIRY 

As a result of evidence brought out 
at Senate hearings (Schol., Nov. 4, 11), 
the Chase National Bank is preparing to 
sue its former officials. 


TOBACCO HOLIDAY 

The tobacco markets, closed by guber- 
natorial proclamations (Schol., Jan. 13), 
have reopened. In the three weeks of 
inactivity- farmers signed acreage reduc- 
tion agreements and dealers agreed to buy 
260 million pounds of the 1933 crops at 
12 cents a pound. 


REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 

In a surprise move, the Hitler govern- 
ment beheaded a fortnight ago the young 
Dutchman Van der Lubbe, found guilty 
of arson under a law passed after the 
commission of his crime (Schol., Jan. 13), 
Permission to bury the body in Holland 
was refused, giving rise to the report that 
the Nazis feared a post-mortem examina- 
tion would show signs of heavy doping. 


GOLD PURCHASES 

The government seems either to have 
abandoned the gold buying plan or to 
have decided that it has gone far enough, 
for the gold price of $34.06 an ounce has 
not been increased for several weeks. 


BANKS 

Now that the RFC has acquired pre- 
ferred stock or notes in some 5,000 banks 
all over the country, it is beginning to 
exercise control. The first step was to 
make Walter J. Cummings, former FDIC 
head, chairman of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. 


NRA-FORD 

Although he has never signed the auto- 
mobile code, Henry Ford now says that 
he’s all for the NRA, which he sees as 
the first move toward a new and better 
era. 


PUERTO RICO 

To succeed Governor Robert H. Gore 
of Puerto Rico, who resigned, President 
Roosevelt has nominated Major General 
Blanton Winship, an experienced officer 
in the army’s colonial service. 


Deaths of the Week 


John Noble, picturesque painter from 
the western plains who never knew the 
date of his birth . . . Travis Harvard 
Whitney, 58, Civil Works Administrator 
for New York City and formerly Public 
Service Commissioner, as the result of 
overwork in the cause of the unemployed 
... Dr. Linsly R. Williams, 58, director 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
and a leader in the National Tuberculosis 
Association . . . Charles E. Mack, 45, the 
Mack of Moran and Mack, the “Two Black 
Crows,” in an automobile accident .. . 
Paul Kochanski, 47, famed Polish-Ameri- 
can violinist. 








prices to the farmers, he said, and allow- 
ing distributors to enjoy the full effects 
of free competition, which should tend to 
reduce their profits to a minimum and 
thus protect the consumer. 

Two days after the AAA announce- 
ment, a truce ending the milk strike was 
signed in Mayor Kelly’s office in Chicago. 
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Who's Who in the News 


FEMINIST 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt says she was 
a feminist at the age of six. On her 75th 
birthday recently, she was as strong as 

ever for equal rights 
for women, and its 
corollaries: pacifism, 
democracy, and edu- 
cation. 

Her public appear- 
ances today are rare, 
but she is still an 
active inspiration to 
others in her field. 
Her personal corre- 
spondence goes all 
over the world and 
she keeps up with the 

current by reading everything in reach. 

She might have retired at 61, when she 
had won her fight for woman’s suffrage. 
But she turned to tackle an even tougher 
cause. After her share in establishing the 
powerful National League of Women 
Voters, she began to organize the Confer- 
ence on the Cause and Cure of War, in 
which 8,000,000 women are represented. 

Her maiden name was Carrie Lane. 
There ought to be a monument in Ripon, 
Wisconsin, to mark her birthplace. She 
lived on an Iowa farm; worked her way 
through an Iowa college; studied law 
when no nice girl did; taught school, be- 
came principal, and later superintendent. 

Lucy Stone encouraged her to found a 
suffrage society, but she was side-tracked 
by her first marriage to John Chapman, 
who took her to San Francisco and im- 
mediately died. Then she became a pro- 
fessional suffrage worker, and her second 
marriage did not interfere. 

White-haired, handsome, modish, eter- 
nally calm, she is capable of discussing 
herself humorously, with a fine wit that 
she is also capable of turning on others. 


LESE MAJESTE 


Your middle-class Englishman is as sen- 
timental about his King as any American 
is about his mother. Consequently, when 

Sir Stafford Cripps 

+ loosed a mild breeze 
in the direction of the 
House of Windsor, he 
ruffied the feathers of 
every biddy on the 
island. 

Sir Stafford Cripps 
is that strange com- 
bination—an_aristo- 
crat and a militant 
member of the Labor 
party. He feels rather 
bitter against those 

whose insistence upon rent and interest 
deprives wage-earners of a larger share 
in society’s income. Most Labor leaders 
do not admit that the royal family would 
oppose the victory of Socialism by Con- 
stitutional methods, but Sir Stafford 
Cripps said, “If the Labor Party is to re- 
turn to power, there is no doubt we shall 
have to overcome opposition from Buck- 
ingham Palace.” 


He and his father, Viscount Parmoor, 
have been powerful in the Labor Party 
for many years. His speeches suggest a 
Labor dictatorship. It is believed that as 
soon as the Old Guard of Labor retires 
into old age that Cripps will lead the 
party, and probably the government. He 
is an internationalist, an editor, farmer, 
and barrister. During the war, he served 
with the Red Cross. His favorite game is 
a strenuous bout of squash racquets. 


Social Studies Section 


a Phe - 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 
Paying the Piper 


AN the Government of the United 

States raise enough money to spend 

$31,179 every minute between now 

and the end of next June? And if it 
can, followed by slightly lower expendi- 
tures next year, will it bring the perma- 
nent recovery which the country is pray- 
ing for? In the answer to those two ques- 
tions lies the economic future of 125,000,- 
000 people—you and I, and Babe Ruth, 
and the man next door. 

The first thing to get in mind is that 
the Government’s fiscal year is not the 
same as the calendar year. It runs from 
July 1 to June 30, not from January 1 
to December 31. So when the President 
speaks of the budget for “1934,” he means 
for the year July 1, 1933, to June 30, 
1934. We are already halfway through 
fiscal 1934, and in July we shall enter 
upon fiscal 1935. 

The enormous expenditures announced 
by the President of approximately $10% 
billions for 1934, which “staggered” the 
public when the budget message was read, 
are really nothing new. For the 1934 budget, 
with the exception of a new, unallotted 
appropriation of $1.1 billion for neces- 
sary emergencies asked for by the Presi- 
dent, was all covered-by appropriations 
authorized last year. The President also 
submitted the budget for 1935, of ap- 
proximately $6 billions, making a total 
for the two years of nearly $17 billions, 
most of which must be spent in the next 
18 months. 

What has become then, of all the fair 
promises of economy and a_ balanced 
budget which were made in the Demo- 
cratic campaign of 1932? Frankly—and 
the President is the first to admit it—they 
have been scrapped. He has found that 
the realities of this tremendous effort for 
recovery will not permit getting back 
immediately on an even keel, where outgo 
is balanced by income. And he has taken 
the bold course of spending our way back 














—Batchelor in N. Y. Daily News 
DON'T BLAME THE WAITER 
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to prosperity,.in the confident hope that 
within two years the country’s business 
will have returned to “normal,” and we 
can stop this deliberate extravagance. 

The President has adopted the book- 
keeping device of dividing the budget 
into two classifications—“ordinary” and 
“emergency” expenditures. Ordinary 
means the usual running expenses of the 
government, of Congress and of the reg- 
ular executive departments, the army and 
navy, the veterans, and interest on the 
public debt. Emergency means the vast 
expenditures for relief, public works, etc., 
which are being disbursed by the new 
Federal agencies—the NRA, PWA, 
FERA, RFC, etc., established to fight the 
depression. By the strictest economy in 
salaries, equipment, etc., the Government 
will just about come out even on the 
“ordinary” part for the present fiscal 
year. The huge deficit is all incurred for 
the “emergency” expenditures. Over half 
of these emergency expenditures are al- 
located to the RFC and are used for loans 
to banks, railroads, insurance companies, 
ete., which otherwise might fail. They 
stimulate no business activity and put ne 
new money into circulation. They merely 
safeguard private debts already incurred. 
The remainder, totalling about $3 billions 
for this year, will go into immediately 
productive government enterprises, in- 
cluding public works, civil works, the 
CCC, the Tennessee Valley, new naval 
construction, etc. They will pay wages 
and buy steel and concrete, thus giving 
a push to retail trade and heavy indus- 
tries. Many critics of the Administra- 
tion feel that this sum is not nearly 
enough for such purposes. 

Where is all this money coming from? 
The great bulk of it will have to be bor- 
rowed. The Treasury expects to issue 
bonds this spring for about $6 billions 
to meet the deficit, and for $4 billions 
more to refund old debts which are now 
falling due. There is no doubt that this 
sum can be absorbed by the investment 
markets and the private lenders of the 
country, as the liberty loans were during 
the war. . But there is a serious question 
whether more of the deficit should not be 
met through new and higher taxation. 
The total receipts from income taxes, tar- 
iffs, etc., reached the lowest point in 1932 
and 1933 in many years—barely over $2 
billions. With gradually rising busi- 
ness, the Government estimates that tax 
receipts will reach $3.2 billions in 1934 
and $3.9 in 1935. But this is a gamble, 
and the President has proposed no new 
taxes. Progressive leaders believe that 
income, inheritance, and profits taxes on 
wealthy persons and corporations should 
be steeply raised, instead of borrowing 
against the future. 

The national debt will be increased 
under the President’s program to about 
$32 billions in 1986—at least $6 billions 
higher than the peak after the war, which 
was reduced to $16 billions in 1930. The 
country is well able to carry such a debt. 
In proportion to wealth, it is still -less 
than that of Great Britain and other 
major powers. If we come back to nor- 
mal, the Roosevelt program will be amply 
justified. If we do not, we are in for 
inflation on a grand scale, and a collapse 
that will make 1929-33 look like a tea 
party. . 
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The Game Is Changing 


By Jack Lippert 


SCHOLASTIC SPORTS EDITOR 


basketball has been forever changing. 

Among games basketball is not 
unique in this respect. Many games which 
have their roots deep in the dim, dark past 
(like football, tennis, golf, polo) undergo 
gradual, and sometimes radical, changes 
with the passing years. Basketball, you 
know, does not hark back to kings, cave 
men and the hordes of Genghis Khan. 
Indeed, basketball harks back to nothing 
more than the Spanish-American war. 

It was, in truth, six years before the 
Spanish-American war when the good 
stork brought the game of basketball down 
the chimney. Football, golf, tennis and 
polo were never brought down the chim- 
ney, and no stork nor any other bird 
figured in their arrival. They just grew, 
like Topsy. 

You hear Old Blues talking, and read 
so-called sports experts writing about the 
first football game on November 6, 1869, 
between Princeton and Rutgers. ‘ Take it 
with a grain of old blue salt. 1869 is mod- 
ern history in the development of football. 
The game was old stuff to Bill Shake- 
speare, the Bard of Avon. A few centuries 
before his time the natives of the Pliocene 
were kicking swine bladders around the 
sandlots of Europe. (We, with more ele- 
gance, call our ball the pigskin, and our 
players, pigskin-chasers). 

Now, basketball has not collected all 
this dirt and age. It came clean as a 
hound’s tooth. Just forget that item about 
its coming down the chimney. And when 
we say clean we mean clean. We mean 
the Y. M.C. A., for that is where the game 
was invented—in the Springfield Y.M.C.A. 
College, Springfield, Mass., in 1891, by 
James A. Naismith, then a student of 
physical education; now Director of Ath- 
letics at the University of Kansas. 


| IKE the world we live in, the game of 


In the early days basket- 
ball was for men only, and 
even they often had to be 
put in a cage to make it 
safe for the spectators. You 
young fellas and gals see 
headlines, hard pressed for 
space and brains, refer to 
the “cage game” even in this 
day of fourth-dimensional 
basketball. Today basketball 
cages are rarer than covered 
bridges and cigar-store In- 
dians. Point of information: 
The cigar-store Indian is 
not of the same period as 
the drug-store cowboy. 

If one of those cigar- 
store Indians could come 
back long enough to see a 
modern-day basketball 
rame, he would scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes. He would 
recognize the baskets and 
the ball, but even they have 
undergone some _ architec- 
tural alterations. The ball is still round 
(the one I saw some Eastside kids playing 
with the other day certainly wasn’t) but 
its personality is changed. We old-timers 
had the opportunity of getting on inti- 
mate terms with the ball, for there was 
only one way to blow it up: and that was 
to apply the lips in person to the valve, 
and blow. The Machine Age has elimi- 
nated this unhygienic touch, and even the 
humblest team now has all the gadgets for 
blowing up automatic-valve balls scien- 
tifically. 

The girls, when first they took to basket- 
ball, used the boys’ rules, and even after 
health experts decided that the demands of 
the boys’ game were too heavy to be good 
for the average girl, teams of girls here 


ia = ea 


The defensive player may move her arms in any 
place as long as she does not touch the ball 


or ball-holder. 


and there continued to imitate their 
brothers. Today, still, one finds girls’ 
teams (usually representing a commercial 
organization) using boys’ rules. Some girls 
are built that way. Five per cent of them 
have the physiological organization for 
strenuous activity. Notable among the five 
per cent is Babe Didrikson, the Texas gal 
wonder and Olympic heroine, now a pro- 
fessional. The Babe’s professional basket- 
ball team, which she modestly calls “Babe 
Didrikson’s All-Americans,” is at present 
barnstorming around the country playing 
teams of either or assorted sexes. 

The girls’ rules now in effect permit 
considerably more freedom of movement 
than the rules allowed two years ago and 
before. The two-division court is now 








Famous basketball coach tells you how 
to build a strong, sturdy body 


“A game as fast as basketball burns up a 


rich Sunshine Vitamin D content. It's 


lot of energy. That is why I always 
advise the boys on my basketball squad at 
City College to drink Cocomalt. I know 
that the extra proteins, carbohydrates and 
minerals supplied by Cocomalt will help 
renew the strength and energy they use 
up playing the game.” 

a . (sicnep) Nat Holman 
IT’S DELICIOUS. Cocomalt is a 
food, designed to be mixed with milk, 
producing a delicious food-drink of high 
nutritional value. Cocomalt contains a 


sold at all grocery and good drug stores. 
It’s delicious HOT or COLD. Get a can 
today, or send 10c (to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing) for a trial size can. R. B. 
Davis Co., Dept. 21A, Hoboken, N. J. 


Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Association. It is 

of sucrose, skim milk, seleceed cocoa, barley malt 
extract, flavoring aod added Sunshine Vitamin D. 


~ Nat Holman, Coach of the basket-ball team of the City College 
5 of New York, and member of the famous original Celtics. 
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legal, as well as the three-division court. 
The two-division court, with the line run- 
ning through the center circle and meeting 
the sidelines, is recommended for floors 
less than 70 feet in length. In the two- 
division game of six players, the guards 
(3 of them on each team) are not per- 
mitted to shoot. In the three-division 
game of six players, the centers and 
guards (two centers and two guards) are 
not permitted to shoot. 

Most apparent change to spectators in 
the girls’ game is the new freedom afforded 
a player guarding another. Prior to the 
1932-38 season it was illegal for the de- 
fensive player to moves her hands in all 
planes when guarding a player holding the 
ball. Now-the defensive player may move 
her hands and arms in any plane as long 
as she does not touch the ball or ball- 
holder. 

The boys, as is well known, do not ob- 
serve such restraint. They are encouraged 
by rules and rote to go in and get that 
ball no matter who has it or where it is. 

The 1933-34 boys’ rules as published in 
the Spalding Basketball Guide are receiv- 
ing unanimous support from all sections 
of the country. Last year many state high 
school athletic associations departed from 
the official national rules and changed cer- 
tain rules to suit themselves. In particu- 
lar, the ten-second center-line and the 
three-second pivot-play rules were waived 
or altered to suit one’s taste. But last 
spring the National Basketball Committee 
was reorganized to admit representatives 
of the high schools. This years finds the 
national rules generally observed. 


The boys do not have to observe such 
restraint. 


UND TABLE 


N our family, Thanksgiving has always 

been a big day. On this occasion, in- 

stead of going to the football game 

for a thrill, we stayed at home and 
watched father and the turkey. This bird 
has always been considered first in the 
stomachs of the American people. We, 
however, admire him for his fighting 
ability. Dad is no spring chicken him- 
self; therefore, when these two get to- 
gether, we look for a stirring two hours, 
at least. Moreover, we are never disap- 
pointed. 

Little Willie started things off by bless- 
ing the assembly, including the turkey. 
Then Dad picked up his carving knife 
and fork, and smiled benevolently arqund 
the table as though to say, “This is go- 
ing to be easy.” The turkey said nothing; 
he waited for the attack. Dad began 
by sticking his fork into the bird’s breast- 
bone. He poised his knife for the fatal 
thrust, leaned slightly upon the fork, and 
the turkey shifted over into Mary’s lap. 
Dad looked surprised. 

The next round began with Dad ad- 
vancing cautiously. He did an intricate 
shift, led with his left, and stepped in 
close. When the flurry subsided, we saw 
the turkey flat on his back and minus 
a leg. We applauded. 

After a short rest, the struggle was 
resumed. Dad was confident; he hoped 
to end the battle at once. He jabbed his 
fork into his opporent with vicious satis- 
faction. His antagonist resented such fa- 
miliarity and slid into mother’s apron. The 
scrimmage was beginning to get interest- 
ing. We cheered. Dad looked foolish. 

He resumed the engagement by rushing 
in and swinging a mighty blow with his 
knife. And he landed! Boy, what a 
smash! The turkey was knocked into the 
gravy bowl. ‘The spectators were in an 
uproar. Nevertheless, official examina- 
tion revealed that the bird had only a 
couple of broken ribs, and the knife had 
a nick in it. The noise subsided. 

This brilliant piece of work brought the 
last-minute betting odds to five to one, 
with the turkey roosting on the one. The 
bird heard the news with composure. 
Mother now gave Dad some sound advice 
and he changed his tactics. He crouched, 
sprang forward, and tried a body slam. 
He missed! We heaved a sigh of relief 
when he unexpectedly recovered himself 
and managed to slip a toe hold and a 
head scissors on his elusive foe. Wow! 
Off came the turkey’s other leg and both 
of his wings. This was getting good; we 
tried to hedge our bets. 


The turkey was beginning to look worn - 


and Dad’s appearance was decidedly hag- 
gard. However, they still had plenty of 
fight left. Pop brought out his store of 
wrestling tricks. He tried a head hold. 
The turkey skipped away, smacked John- 
ny on the ear, and fell to the floor. 

Dad grunted, sprang into the air, did 
a couple of loops and a tail-spin, and 
proceeded to do justice to the day and 
hour. That was the end of the turkey’s 
activities and the decision was awarded 
to our Mother’s husband. We looked at 


the clock and saw that the bout had lasted 
a full hour and forty-three minutes. Dad 
had beaten his record of last year by at 
least five and one-half minutes. 

All this time the family sat gripped 
by the immensity of the struggle. We 
had missed the football game, but the loss 
passed unnoticed. 

Maurice Evensen, 15 
Durango (Colo.) H. 8. 
Miss F. Wilson, Teacher 


The Movies 

CAN interview my father on my re- 

port card at any time. I have no 

trouble cornering him to talk on that 

subject; but when it comes to talk 
about his business, it’s some job. Here 
is what I was able to find out this morn- 
ing, as I consumed my cereal and Dad his 
coffee and rolls. 

“Dad, how did you happen to go inte 
the moving picture business?” 

“I guaranteed Ike Weinstein’s lease. 
Ike didn’t make good, and I had a mov- 
ing picture house on my hands.” 

“When was that?” 

“That was during the World War and 
in the days of the silent pictures, the off- 
tone tenor between reels, and the poor 
orchestra.” 

“Did talking pictures 
tions?” 

“Yes, indeed. Now the little theater 
can have anything a large theater, can 
have except seating capacity, stage shows 
and expensive ventilation. Haven't you 
noticed the exceptional music. 

“Whom do you consider the leading 
motion picture actor or actress of teday?” 

“I think Marie Dressler is the leader. 
I know she leads at the box office. Others 
who are popular are Norma Shearer, the 
Barrymores, Helen Hayes, Charles Laugh- 
ton, Leslie Howard and Will Rogers. 
Joan Crawford, Eddie Cantor and Mae 
West are also popular.” 

“Are the better pictures always“box of- 
fice attractions?” 

“No; for instance, ‘Strange Interlude,’ 
‘Berkeley Square, ‘Be Mine Tonight’ and 
‘Rasputin’ were not successful from a 
box-office standpoint.” 

“What type pictures are the most pop- 
ular today?” 

“Musical pictures, like ‘Gold Diggers’ 
and ‘Dancing Lady’; heart-interest pic- 
tures, like ‘Little Women’, ‘Only Yester- 
day’ and ‘Christopher Bean’; for most 
men, ‘I’m No Angel’, and for everybody 
‘Three Little Pigs’ and ‘Mickey Mouse’.” 

“Are there many good foreign-made 
pictures?” | 

“No. I can think of only two. ‘Maed- 
chen in Uniform’ and ‘Private Life of 
Henry the Eighth’.’ 

At this point, a glance at the clock told 
me that I should be on my way to school, 
and the interview ended as this question 
was put to me: “Are not you and many 
of your friends partly responsible for 
popularizing worthless cheap pictures?” 

Ruth Harrington, 14 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) H. 8. 
M. E. Harrington, Teacher 
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Leathercraft 
for the Student Today 


by W. E. SNYDER 


DUCATION which ignores the training of the hands is lopsided. 
Every person, whether or not he considers himself "gifted" ought 
to teach his hands how to create something beautiful, ought to 

practice some kind of a craft. One does not need to be an artist 
to be something of a craftsman. No niaterial offers the amateur 
craftsman more fascinating possibilities than leather. Ht is easily 
worked, requires very little equipment, and is inexpensive. The first 
piece of work the student makes gives him satisfaction, because 
something both useful and beautiful has been produced. Some 
splendid leather work is being done in the schools today. Each 

more entries are made in the Leathercraft Division of 
Scholastic Awards. SCHOLASTIC hopes that Mrs. Snyder's article 
will inspire many additional craftsmen to enter this competition 


of junior craftsmen. 


EN have always made ex- 
tensive use of leather 
from the time when they 
lived in eaves and wore 

hides of animals for clothes. The 
Greeks, Romans and Egyptians made 
sandals, utensils, and water jars from 
hides. They even employed leather in 
making shields with which to protect 
themselves in war. The Spaniards, 
Italians and English used leather for 
decorations, sometimes in the form of 
beautiful panels for wall hangings. 
Their shoes, sandals and belts were 
likewise fashioned from this service- 
able material. Our own American In- 
dian made his wigwam of leather. 
Clothes beautifully decorated with 
beads and silver ornaments, bands for 
headdresses—even his canoe was 
sometimes made from the hides of 
animals. - 

It is believed that the Moors from 
Northern Africa introduced the art of 
tooling and decorating leather into 
Spaing Cordova being the center for 
this craft. Our own Cordovan leather 
was first made there and still carries 
the name. The tooling of leather be- 
came one of Spain’s chief industries 
and the country grew wealthy from 
her exports of this kind of art. From 
Spain the craft spread to France and 
Italy, where much superb work has 
been done for centuries. 

In the museums of foreign coun- 
tries, you will find very old pieces of 
leather which still retain much of 
their original beauty. A few years 
ago an old open-air tannery was un- 
covered in Germany with a number of 
hides still in the vats. These hides 
had been in the vats probably five or 
six hundred years and were in such 
good condition when found that they 
could easily have been used. In En- 
gland, there are beautifully bound old 
books and treasure chests in excellent 


condition. As for our country, the 
Indians still make clothing and acces- 
sories of leather. The Eskimo uses 
the primitive methods of tanning by 
first drying the hides in the sun which 
makes them stiff and then chewing 
them until they are soft and pliable. 
Leather to them is also one of their 
chief materials for clothing and house- 
hold uses. 

The tools that were used by these 
ancient people were of course very 
primitive and we do not know exactly 
of what material they were made, nor 
what were their shapes and sizes. 

Happily for us, there has of late 
years been a revival of leathercraft. 
Tanning processes have been im- 
proved and mechanical processes of 
tooling have been devised. Much fine 
factory-made leather work has thus 
been put on the market. This is help- 
ful in creating interest in leather, but 
of course we are at the moment inter- 
ested in the possibilities of leather as 
a craft. Fortunately there are good 
hides and skins on the markets at 
reasonable prices and reliable leather 
firms are specializing in supplying 
amateur craftsmen with tools and ma- 
terials for the practice of this craft. 


Kinds of Tanning 


There are two different kinds of 
tanning. One is called vegetable tan- 
ning and the other mineral tanning. 
The vegetable tanned leather is 
tanned by the use of liquid made from 
the oak, chestnut, hemlock and sumac 
and is called bark tanned leather. 
Mineral-tanned leather is generally 
tanned by the use of chrome salts and 
other minerals and is called chrome 
tanned leather. Chrome tanned leather 
cannot be tooled, but it can be em- 
bossed in gold with a heated tool. For 
tooling, stamping, or embossing, the 
bark tanned leather is the only kind 
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that can be tooled by hand. 

Leather for tooling can be either a 
natural leather or it may be colored, 
providing only that the leather has 
been dyed with aniline or acid dyes. 
When the leather is used in its own 
natural color the craftsman may dye 
the leather after it has been tooled; 
also using only aniline or acid dyes. 
A pigment finished leather cannot be 
tooled even if it is bark tanned. 


Tooling Leather 


Five kinds of leather are available. 
They are: calfskin, cowhide, steer- 
hide, sheepskin and goatskin. Calf- 


skin is the one you will use most. A ~ 


bark tanned calfskin tools beautifully, 
is easy to handle, wears well and can 
be used for a large variety of articles. 
Cowhide has always been used for 
heavier articles, such as axe sheaths, 
knife sheaths, and quiver holders. But 
there now is on the market a very 
beautiful cowhide, soft and pliable, 
which can be had in a heavy or light 
weight leather. This improved cow- 
hide can be used for all kinds of work. 
It is much easier to tool than the old 
type of cowhide. Sheepskin can be 
tooled, provided it is vegetable tanned. 
This leather, while attractive in ap- 
pearance, will not wear as well as 
calfskin, and it is somewhat harder to 
tool. Suede Sheep, which is made by 
running the flesh side of the leather 
over an emery wheel to produce the 
nap, can also be tooled. It is princi- 
pally used for the linings of hand- 
bags, bead work, pillow covers and 
similar articles. Steerhide is a fine 
leather to work with. It is strong and 
durable and has a lovely pebble grain 
that is decoration in itself. Goatskin 
is principally used for book binding 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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Leather has always been prized 
by man for its great utility and 
splendid decorative possibilities. 
The fifteenth century Spanish 
trunk harks back to the days 
when the man of means had to 
cart his wealth with him on his 
travels, safe deposit vaults being 
unknown. The decoration is in 
repoussé, the raised areas be- 
ing pushed up in relief by punch- 
ing from the back of the wet 
hide. The student can find in- 
teresting simple details in the 
borders of this design to serve 
as motifs for decorating a bill- 
fold, notebook cover or belt. 


O 


The bindings of Chaucer's works 
is a modern product. Lovers of 
fine books delight in hand-made 
leather bindings. Craftsmen do 
not, as a rule, take up this art as 
a means of livelihood, so few 
volumes can afford the luxury of 
hand-tooled leather covers. But 
one who has practiced this craft 
will tell you that it offers untold 
riches in satisfaction which money 
cannot buy. 


O 


You don't have to create deco- 
rated trunks nor even fine bind- 
ings to feel the thrill of leather- 
craft. Your first simple leather 
product will give you a satis- 
fying taste of leather joy. 
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and box covers, but it can be employed 
for other things as well. This leather 
harks back to ancient times. It is 
known as Moroccan goat leather and 
is associated with rich designs elabo- 
rately decorated or heavily encrusted 
with gold. 

Instruction and Equipment 


Now let us consider the tools and 
equipment needed for leather work. 
Most people think that leathercraft is 
a complicated, expensive craft. It is 
not complicated nor is it expensive. 
It is not even necessary to have formal 
leathercraft instruction. There are 
good instruction books on the market, 
books which carry the student from 
step to step with pictorial demonstra- 
tions and clear texts. 


Tools 


There are of course many different 
kinds of tools on the market but most 
of these are not necessary until one 
has gone far in the craft. You need 
but few tools at first. Secure a smooth- 
surfaced board of hard wood on which 
to do the tooling; one side of this 
board is used for tooling and the other 
side for cutting and punching. Some 
prefer a large piece of glass for tool- 
ing, but glass is not as safe for stu- 
dents to use. In carrying the glass 
around, it is easily broken. 

A Modeler—an indispensable tool 





which does most of the decorative 
work. 

A Fid—tThis is an awl-shaped tool 
with a dull point—used for enlarging 
the holes so that the lace may pass 
through more easily, and it is also 
used for stippling, one of the forms of 
decoration. 

A Tracer—This tool is used for 
tracing the designs onto the wet 
leather. A hard pencil may be sub- 
stituted. 

A Punch and Wooden Mallet for 
making holes in leather that is to be 
laced. 


Method of Work 


The tooling itself is easily done. 
All that is required is patience, care 
and thought. First wet the leather 
through from the wrong side—all over 
the entire piece—not too wet so that 
the water oozes out, but just enough 
to be wet through. Having drawn the 
design on paper, place the paper pat- 
tern on the wet leather and transfer 
with the tracer or hard pencil using 
an even firm line. Do not go back 
over the lines: if you do, double lines 
will be made. Remove the paper de- 
sign and with the pointed end of the 
modeler go over all the traced lines 
bearing on just as hard as is possible. 
Then work the design out as you have 
planned to do, by either the flat mod- 











It’s Easy to Make 
Things from Leather! 


Billfolds, Waist Belts, Book Covers, Moccasins, Pocket Books, 
Wallets and countless other handsome and very useful leather 
articles can be made right in school by using the GRATON & 
KNIGHT LEATHERCRAFT CLASSROOM PROJECT 
SHEETS. Just ask your teacher to fill in the coupon below and 
send it to us. 





LEATHERCRAFT 
STUDIOS 


Graton & Knight Company 
354 Franklin Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Please place my name on the list to 
receive without charge this year’s 
Leathercraft Classroom Project Sheets 
as they are issued. 
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eling process, stippling, repoussé or 
background stamping, or bevel around 
the edge of the design. Flat modeling 
is done by pushing down all of the 
background with the spoon end of the 
modeling tool. 

Stippling is accomplished with the 
fid, the tool being held in an upright 
position. Tap as a woodpecker would 
do on a tree, firmly and deeply into 
the leather, not deep enough to cut the 
leather but so that fine little dots ap- 
pear all over the background. 

In repoussé that part of the design 
that is to be in relief, such as leaves 
or flowers of a floral pattern, is pushed 
up from the back. Sometimes the de- 
sign is beveled around the edges of the 
raised parts. The spoon end of the 
modeling tool is used for beveling. 
Place the tip of the spoon against the 
outside edge of the design at an angle 
of forty-five degrees and press a broad 
line around the edge of the design. 
This helps to raise the design espe- 
cially when the repoussé method has 
first been used. 

Background stamping is done with 
small steel or wood stamps which are 
impressed into the wet leather by tap- 
ping with a mallet. An all-over pat- 
tern may also be stamped into the 
leather in this way, or the background 
of a relief design. 


Lacing 


After the tooling is complete, let 
the leather dry thoroughly. Take the 
paper pattern on which the correct 
spacing of lacing holes has been 
marked. Punch out each hole in the 
paper. Next place the punched paper 
on the leather and mark the holes with 
the punch, making a small round mark 
on the leather. Remove the paper 
pattern and punch all the little mark- 
ings with punch and mallet. This may 
seem a bit tedious, but it is the only 
accurate method. Now you are ready 
to lace the article. You may employ 
the plain over-and-over stitch, loop 
stitch or the in-and-out stitch. 


Patterns and Designs 


If something original is to be made, 
a pattern is first drawn to determine 
the size and shape of the article and 
then the article is cut with a sharp 
knife according to the pattern. Pat- 
terns and designs may be purchased 
all ready for the student to use. De- 
signs should invariably be first drawn 
on paper and then transferred to the 
leather as previously described. 


How Leather May Be Purchased 


Some leathercraft firms make a 
specialty of selling leather cut to size, 
ready to be modeled, punched and as- 
sembled by the student. This relieves 
the student of the preparatory me- 
chanical operations and gives him 
more time for the decorative side of 
the work. 
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Scholastic Semester Review Tests 


Based upon 
For English 


1. Personalities: State nationality, profession 
or vocation, and one conspicuous work or activity 
of a2 of the following. (Thirty points.) 

acob Wassermann 

illiam Morris 
Richard Harding Davis 
Ivan Bunin 

ohn Bakeless 

‘onrad Aiken 
. G. B. Stern 
. Siegfried Sassoon 
Romain Rolland 
V. Sackville-West. 


Stage, Screen, Art, and Music. Write font 
last name of the person or work descri 
pes points.) 

What American comic artist conceived and 
poluaa this season | the most successful short 
film in movie history? 

B. What play b 
in the movies wit 
ball player as the star? 

C. What popular orchestra ‘leader is offering a 
aul schelarship to American composers under 
the age of thirty in a competition for orchestral 
compositions ? . 

, D. What radio announcer is the author of the 
opera which med the season for the Metro- 
politan Opera House this winter? 

E. Who — the panel, “The Crucifixion,” 
which the tropolitan Museum of Art recently 
purchased from Soviet Russia? 

F. What great American painter, recently de- 
ceased, was once a prize-fighter known as “Chi- 
cago Whitey”? 

G. What famous novel of a New England famil 
in the middle of the last century was filmed wit 
sensational success this year? 

H. Who was the author of this novel? 


x Sr ROMRE Ose 


wo 
o 
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I. What actress was appointed with Eddie Can- 
tor to represent actors in the Movie Code Au- 
thority, shortly after her 64th birthday? 

J. What Irish-American actor is appearing this 
year with the Theater Guild, in the first produc- 
tion for which he has composed none of the lines, 
lyrics, or music? 


3. Stories and Plays: Match the following 
characters, or authors, with the story or play 
with which they were connected in Scholastic 
this yéar. One story will be used twice. (Ten 
Points.) 

Tohn Keats 
Prunella Silver 
Terence L. Matlock 
Stacy Aumonier 
Ben Ames Williams 
Lu Chen 

Nathaniel Robinson 
Bridget Clancy 
Oliver Goldsmith 
H. H. Munro 


Miss a Does Her Duty 
. Company K 
A Night at Sligo’s 
Tobermory 
Lohengrin 
The Table Set for Himself 
The Great Lexicographer 
e Cowar 
The New Road 


Pronunciation: Give the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the following names. (Five pot ute) 

A. Feuchtwanger, B. Gide, C. Broun D . Bal- 
liol, E. Bjérnson. 

5. Criticism: Underscore the correct word re- 
quired to complete the following statements from 
articles which a red in Scholastic this semes- 
ar | (Ten points. 

Politicians, almost as much as, if not more 
on people of the stage, live on (spinach) 
ok, Lag ee oy (outticcty) (house-boats). 

B. The books which Germany burned are their 
euhea surest card of admission to 
(disgrace) (the Nazi party) (immortality). 

. Let the youth live but a little longer and 
he will learn life’s first, most valuable lesson— 
that nothing is (necessary) (final) (important) 
(trivial). 

D. Nations, more and more closely united every 
month by the motion picture, the radio, and the 
airplane, see more and more clearly the abso- 
lute necessity for a common (government) 
a a? Ad a .—— (tongue). 

lish language is not manufactured 
out of the walle te 
the background of the 
(study it) (teach it) (write it). 


cacao Fill in missing wards. 


ee ed 


(exile) 


Its — A oy deep into 
(speak it) 


x (Fifteen 
“Samuel Johnson rejected the patronage of Lord 


sk 
a quiliitae ef Gee . an asker of questions and 





» in her Italian home, climbs 

a ladder to reach her bunk, and wears a Chinese 

coat to dinner; these, and her other habits, ave 
imitated by the characters = her novels. 

Roy Camptell was LS 

rted "‘Kaneuten Hughes on 

his career by reading _ of his poems to a 

meeting in a hotel where Hughes worked as a 


a, fault of ..... the biography of Shelley 
ane Maurois, is that it says too little about 


is the younger brother of 


7. Composition: Write an opinion of not more 
than 200 words on one of the following subjects. 


o} ts.) 
— of an encyclopedia. 


B: The a ities necessary to the familiar es- 
say. 
. Stang. 
. Amateur theatres. 
. War literature. 
F. The difference between enduring literature 
and temporarily popular writing. 
G. The character drama. 


For Social Studies 


Personalities: Give the nationality, voca- 
profession, and one important activity of 
of the following. A Nata points.) 

. Rexford G. Tugwell 

. Mustapha Kemal Pasha 

. Samuel Insull 

. Fritz Thyssen 

Charles E. Coughlin 

Eamon de Valera 

Manuel Quezon 

Ion Duca 

Abelardo Rodriguez 

Eugene Chen 

Money: Fill in the blanks. (Ten points.) 
Until gold payment was suspended, the legal 

price of gold was ; © ounce, troy 

weight. Payment was suspended ause hoarding 

withdrawals had reduc the Federal Reserve 
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gold stock nearly toe © amount of 
money it had promised to redeem in gold. Al. 
though Federal Reserve money is backed by gold 
to the extent of ...» per cent, bank deposits 
are backed by only cent in sold. 
Inflation sets in when people begin to lose .... 

in the value of their paper money. 


3. The U. S. Government: Underscore the 
correct word to complete the following sentences. 
(Ten points. 

A. The extraordinary budget a the U. S. Gov- 
ernment covers money to t for (battle 
ships) (the soldier bonus) Coutly ing territories) 
(omiene recovery). 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
insures nearly all bank deposits up te ($250) 
($23, 000) ($2. 500) ($1,500). 

. The Senate Committee on Banking and 
oudan investigating banking prota, em- 
ployed as its counsel (Ferdinand Pecora) (Dun 
can Fletcher) (Carter Glass) (John W. Davis). 

D. The chief bone of contention between NRA 
authorities and the heads of heavy industries has 

the latter's refusal to recognize (the thirty 
hour week) (free collective bargaining) (company 
unions) (a minimum wage scale). 

The gravest problem created by repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment is (a rise in reckless 
driving) (inability to supply the market) (regu 
lation of liquor traffic) (bootlegging). 


4. Foreign Affairs: Match the 
names with the identification below. 
be one space empty. (Ten points.) 

anuel Azana 
Engelbert_ Dollfuss 
. Stafford Cripps 
Lazarus Kaganovitch 
Luang Pradit 
Tewhk Rushdi Bey 
Ludwig Mueller 

Tohn Simon 
Chiang Kai-shek 
. Italo Balbo 
) Turkish Foreign Minister who has 
sought non-aggression pacts with other nations. 

) Right-hand man of Stalin, largely re 
sponsible for the success of the collective farms. 
2 ebel leader of Siam. 


(Continued on next page) 
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show the way to 


fascinating new art techniques — 


The pen and brush are not the only instru- 
ments for the application of drawing ink. 
No end of novel effects can be obtained by 
means of “swabs” made by twisting tufts of 
absorbent cotton or cloth loosely around 


sticks, as in the Figure 1. Dipped in ink (and 
tried first on practice paper) the tone may be 
“patted” or “rolled” on to produce many 
interesting textures (see Figs. 2 3, 4, 5 and 6). 
For best results, use a coarse paper. 





Enter your drawing in the 
HIGGINS’ AWARD 


mention awards. And 

ferro like —$ yy EDITION OF 
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THe COUPON : 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 271 Ninth St., Bklyn., N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired). 


© Lesson Sheet, for which I enclose the entire carton from a 
bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink ; also 


O Details of the Higgins’ Award Contests at no obligation. 











Student 


Students are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about 
problems of high school students are 

ially wel Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 





Ep. Nore: The following letters 
pro, and con on the military train- 
ing issue should be read in conjunc- 
tion with the articles on pages 14-15. 
Parther letters on this question 
cannot be published at present, 
owing to limitations of space. 


Military Training 
Dear Editor: 

I read the article “The Old College Goose 
Step,” in the Armistice Day issue of the 
Scholastic and it seems to me the sort of 
an article a crank would write. Why is it 
that whenever a question of this sort 
arises, the inevitable reply is, it hasn’t 
anything to do with higher education? It 
doesn’t seem as if Mr. Crichton knows 
anything about the R.O.T.C. except how 
much equipment is being used and statis- 
tics of that nature. As for the sarcasm 
about the R.O.T.C. enlivening the exis- 
tence of the co-eds, if he has ever done any 
enlivening himself maybe he wouldn’t be 
so sarcastic. 

I play in the R.O.T.C. Band and wear 
the regulation uniform and we also have 
to learn all the drills and maneuvers. 

The R.O.T.C. is building better charac- 
ter among the youths of today who will 
be the men of tomorrow. They are taught 
strict obedience, but they are not as Mr. 
Crichton would have you believe, little tin 
soldiers who go through their routine in a 
parrot-like manner. If he had ever done 
any drilling he would know that it takes 
some brains and much concentration to 
get these drills perfect. 

—Lucille Hunter, 
Northeast H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 


> 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Fromuth calls me a “soft shell par- 
ler pink” because I don’t believe in mili- 
tary preparation, because I believe in 
meeting a barbaric terror with civilized 
methods. His remedy for war shows that 
he takes war for granted, as a constant, 
inevitable, natural condition. We parlor 
pinks have hope; we seek to bring about 
international peace through international 
education and affiliation. We have nat 
thrown in the sponge and degenerated to 
barbarism merely because the problem is 
complicated. 

Mr. Fromuth is the type of man who 
would cool an electric iron with cold 
water instead of turning off the current; 
he would make peace by manufacturing 
sixteen-inch guns. 

—Paul M. Hickoz, 
Ben Avon (Pa.) High School. 


* 

Dear Sir: 
I question the use of that phrase “intel- 
ligent obedience to authority” in regard to 
military training. I feel that the system 


tends to preaeh conformity to 
old, hidebound doctrines and 
stifles independent thinking. 


“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do, and die.” 


If Kyle Crichton is an ex- 
ample of a rabid collegiate agi- 
tator, I say rather a nation of 
them than of complacent men, 
inculcated with “the intelligent 
obedience to authority.” In my 
opinion compulsory training in 

international relations would serve the 
cause of peace far more effectively than 
any military training could hope to do! 

The author gives the illustration of the 
improvement in his own physical condition 
as proof that the army builds men. All 
the World War dead, all the crippled, in- 
sane, blinded, maimed, gassed, and shell- 
shocked men come before the mind’s eye 
in a bitter protest to this statement. 

Mr. Fromuth’s advocacy of prepared- 
ness-on the part of the United States as 
an assurance of peace seems to me a 
tragic absurdity; tragic because it is be- 
lieved by so many unthinking people in 
public life today; absurd because it is so 
patently false. Still more erroneous and 
misleading is the statement that we are 
“17th in military establishment” in the 
world today. Just what does he intend us 
to think that this means? Neither the 
United States nor Great Britain has ever 
believed in the maintenance of a strong 
standing army in times of peace; this, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact that out of the 
$2,788,400,000 spent by Great Britain, 
France, Italy,. Japan, Russia and the 
United States in 1980 for national defense 
or so called “preparedness,” the United 
States spent $727,700,000, an inerease of 
197% since 1918, as compared, for ex- 
ample, with Great Britain, whose defense 
expenditure in 1930 was $535,000,000 or a 
42% increase since 1913. 

Would the Philadelphia teacher advo- 
cate a still greater financial burden upon 
the citizens of our country and does he 
believe that our civilization is thereby 
more “secure”? When has preparedness 
ever led to peace? We see that over the 
frontiers of Europe, bristling always with 
defenses and garrisons, war upon war has 
ravaged the land; while over that sweep 
of unprotected frontier, the Canadian 
boundary, war is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. The United States can, by reason 
of geographical location and influence, 
more than any other nation, afford to lead 
in disarmament. The argument that other 
nations will pounce upon, and devour us 
the moment we relax vigilance and reduce 
arms is groundless and backed by few if 
any facts. 

Such false thinking must be rooted out 
of the minds of students everywhere if 
the cause of peace is to be advanced; and 
I congratulate Scholastic on the measures 
it has taken to do that very thing. 

—Edith Pratt, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Middletown, Conn. 
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Student Section SCHOLASTIC: 


Review Tests 
(Concluded from page 27) 


( RI Hitler’s head of the German Protestant 
= hy against whose policies many of the clergy 
r . 


( ; Governor of Libya. : 

( Foreign Secretary of Great Britain. 
Prominent radical member of England’s 
Labor Party. 

( ) Military chief of the Chinese Nationalist 
government at Nanking. 

Emperor of Manchukuo. 

¢ Former premier of Spain. 

4 Austrian dictator. 

5. Social Problems. Mark T if you think the 
following statements are substantially true. Mark 
F, if false. (Twenty points.) 

( here is no need for legislation to punish 
false advertising. 

7 bor unions are the chief opponents of 
o NRA 


)} Schools continue to feel the effects of 
the depression long after business in general has 
recovered. 

) The chief danger of inflation is the 
inability of wages and salaries to keep pace with 
the rise in prices. 

( No where in Europe are minority rights 
respected as much as they are today in Germany. 

) Government-owned munitions factories 
are one of the chief sources of military propa- 
ganda. 

( ) The policy of the American investors in 
Cuba has been to obtain for the islanders a popu- 
lar, representative government. ~ 

) Soviet Russia is a poor-trade risk because 
it does not pay its bills. 

¢ > he Pennsylvania liquor control plan 
follows the recommendations of the Rockefeller 
report for state distribution instead of private. 

( ) Governor Rolph expressly refused to call 
troops to prevent the San Jose lynching. 

6. Fascism: Mark T, if the sentence is true; 
F, if false. (Ten points.) 

( ) Fascists believe in achieving power 
through ordinary legal channels. 

( emocracy and representative govern- 
ment is assured ander Fascist leaders. 

Fascists control the governments of 
England, France and Italy. 

( Fascist governments have largely elim 
inated volintary labor unions and denied to work 
ers the right to strike. 

ar is considered dishonorable, waste 
ful, and futile, in Fascist theory. 

7. Discussion: Write a two hundred word 
opinion on one of the following subjects. (Ten 
points.) 

A. Recognition of Soviet Russia. > 

. Fascism in the United States. 

C. Liquor Control Plans. 

D. The Food and Drugs Bill. 

E. Lynching as a deterrent to crime. 

F. Industrial Unions vs. Craft Unions, 


Correct answers to these questions will 
appear in the next issue of Scholastic. 








Colleges and National Defense 
(Concluded from page 15) 

have been in one war and do not want to 

be in another one, or think that my son 

may have to go through the experience. 

As Mr. Crichton states, 10,000,000 men 


were lost in the World War. Although 
our losses in killed and wounded amounted 
to less than the yearly toll from automo- 
bile accidents since that time, we spent 
$35,000,000,000 and wasted a year in 
training, during which time 2,500,000 of 
the total casualties occurred. It can 
safely be said that the previous yearly 
expenditures of the interest on that 35 bil- 
lions, expended on the army and navy, 
would have placed the United States in a 
position to stop the World War and pre- 
vent the slaughter of ten. million men, 
and the present economic chaos. 
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back; your own name and class year on front—all expertly embroidered in any school colors. Made 


of finest 
SHOWS 


PLAYERS—live it! 
on front, emblem on back). 
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SELECTS the 242 BEST BOOKS 
from EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


“| am, and have been for years, 
strongly interested in Everyman's 
Library,” says Mrs. Becker. “From 
this famous library of 900 volumes 
| have personally selected the 242 
titles which | believe will give high 
school students the most entertain- 


ment, pleasure and knowledge. The 
strict integrity of text and the world- 
renown of the authors make these 
books invaluable. And their extreme- 
ly low price enables you to acquire a 
library of your own at very little 
cost." 


Here are some of the books MRS. BECKER selected: 
Each volume is uniformly bound in uniform size 


AESCHYLUS. 
lackie. 


AINSWORTH, W. HARRISON. 
tro. by Frank Swinnerton 


AURELIUS, MARCUS. Meditations. 
Casaubon. 


AUSTEN, JANE. 
AUSTEN, JANE. 


AUSTEN, JANE. 
sion. 


AUSTEN, JANE. Pride and Prejudice. 
BAKER, SIR S. W. Cast up by the Sea. 
BALZAC, HONORE DE. Eugenie Grandet. 
BALZAC, HONORE DE. Old Goriot. 

. BARBUSSE, HENRI. Under Fire. 
BJORNSON, BIORNSTJERNE. Plays. 

by R. Sharp. Voi. 1. 

BLACKMORE, R. D. Lorna Doone. 
BORROW, GEO. Lavengro. 
BORROW, GEO. Romany Rye. 
BRONTE, EMILY. Wuthering Heights. 
BROWNING, ROBERT. The Ring and the Book. 


BUCHANAN, ROBERT. The Life and Adventures 
of Audubon, the Naturalist. Appreciation by 
John Burroughs. 


BULFINCH, THOMAS. The Age of Fable. 
BURNEY, FANNY. Evelina. 
BURNS, ROBERT. Poems and Songs of. 


.. BUTLER, SAMUEL. Exrewhon. Introduction by 
F. Hackett. 


CARLYLE, T. French Revolution, Vol. I. 
CARLYLE, T. French Revolution, Vol. II. 


CHRONICLES OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
Introduction by John Masefield. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, SMITH'S SMALLER. 
COLLINS, WILKIE. The Woman in White. 


COLLOD!, ©. E. Pinocchio or The Story of a 
Puppet. Illustrated 
COOPER, C. F. Deerslayer. 


CREASY, SIR EDWARD 8&8. 
Battles of the World. 

DANA, R. H. Two Years Before the Mast. 

DARWIN. CHARLES. The Voyage of the 
Beagle’ 


DAUDET. ALMONSE. 
Tartarin on t Alps 
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Lyrical Dramas. Trans. by J. 8. 
Rookwood. In- 
Trans. by 
Emma. 


Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey and Persua- 


Fifteen Decisive 


Tartarin of Tarascon, and 
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59. DEFOE, DANIEL. Robinson Crusoe. 

236. DICKENS, C. Bleak House. 

242. DICKENS, C. David Copperfield. 

240. DICKENS, C. Dombey and Son. 

234. DICKENS, C. Great Expectations. 

241. DICKENS, C. Martin Chuzziewit. 

238. DICKENS, C. Nicholas Nickleby. 

294. DICKENS, C. = —— yon 

102. DICKENS, C. of Two Citi 

809-10. FegTionany OF QUOTATIONS AND PRO- 
bag _— . With an introduction by Ernest Rhys. 


and IT. 
620. DODGE, MARY MAPES. Hans Brinker, or the 
Silver Skates 
501. DOSTOIEFFSKY, FEDOR. 
men 


174. DUMAS ALEXANDRE. Black Tulip. 
421. DUMAS, ALEXANDRE. Chicot, the Jester 
383. DUMAS, ALEXANDRE. Count of Monte Cristo, 


Vol. I. 
394. Oynns ALERANORE. Count of Monte Cristo. 


ELIOT, GEORGE. Adam Bede. 

325. ELIOT, GEORGE. Mill on the Floss. 

i121. ELIOT, GEORGE. Silas Marner. 

12. EMERSON, R. Essays (Both Series). 

63. EURIPIDES. Plays of. Trans. by Shelley, 
Woodhull, etc., Vol. I. 

381. EVERYMAN AND OTHER MIRACLE PLAYS. 

808. FLAUBERT. Madame Bovary Transiated by 
Ei — an introduction 


Crime and Punish- 


by Professor 
57. FROISSART. SIR JOHN. Chronicles of England 


end Spain. 

824. GASKEL LL, MRS. Sylvia's Lovers 
600d. crane, GEORGE. The Private Papers of 

enry os 
726. coco OL, N. V. Dead Souls. 
295. GOLDSMITH, OLIVER, Vicar of Wakefield. 
122. HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. Scarlet Letter. 
531. HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. Twice Told Tales. 
592. HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. The Biythedale 

Romance. 


405-6. neseperes. Trans. by George Rawlinson. 
and 


453. HOMER. The Iliad. Trans. by Lerd Derby. 

454. HOMER. The Odyssey. Trans. by Cowper. 

800b. nqeeen, w. BY The Purple Land. Intro. by 
Roosev: 


422. nuGe. VICTOR. Notre Dame. 
508. HUGO, VICTOR. Toilers of the Sea. 
101. KEATS, JOHN. Poems of 
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Why not start * ersonal library NOW—with these 
teome veryman’s Librar 
you by Mrs. May Lamberton Becker? 


especially for 


e cost is only below now. 
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296. KINGSLEY, CHARLES. Hereward the Wake. 
28. KINGSLEY, HENRY. Ravenshoe. 
7. KINGSTON, W. H. G. Three Midshipmen 
8. LAMB, CHARLES AND MARY. Tales from 
Nhakespeare 
806. LEAR, EDW., and others. A Book of Nonsense. 
382. LONGFELLOW, HENRY W. Poems 1823-1866. 
80. cvrvee, EDWARD BULWER. Last Days of 
"om 


pe 
18. Lvrven. EDWARD BULWER. 


rons. 

439. MACAULAY, T. 8B. Miscellaneous Essays, and 
ys of Ancient Rome. 

45. MALORY, SIR. T. Le Morte d’Arthur, Vol. I 

46. MALORY, SIR. T. Le Morte d'Arthur Vol. I. 

306. MARCO POLO. Travels. 

160. MARRYAT, CAPT. Masterman Ready 

82. MARRYAT, CAPT. Mr. Midshipman Easy. 

180. MELVILLE, HERMAN. Typee 

123. MULOCK, MISS. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

64. PLATO'S REPUBLIC. Trans. by Harry Spens. 

29. READE, CHARLES. Cloister and the Hearth. 

630-631.—ROGET'S THESAURUS. Vol. I and Vol. If 

819. eyeatvat OF OMAR KHAYYAM. And Six 
Plays of Calderon. Translated by Fitzgerald. 

200. ST. AUGUSTINE. Confessions. 

71. SCOTT, SIR W. Fortunes of Nigel 

133. SCOTT, SIR W. Guy Mannering. 

135. SCOTT, SIR W. Kenilworth 

140. SCOTT, SIR W. Quentin Durward. 

144. SCOTT, SIR W. The Talisman 

153. SHAKESPEARE, WM. Comedies of 
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and Voi. Il 
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Austria, 4-20. 

Ayres, Mary Armstrong, How to Use Your 
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Hardy, Thomas, 12-4. 
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Holt, Alfred H., Wild Names 1 
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Ickes, 14-22. 

Inflation (See Money), 

Insull, 9-18. 

Ireland, 2-19; 13-21. 

Italy, 14-21. 

Jackson, Phyllis, 4-18. 

Japan, 1-17; 3-16; 7-20. 

Johnston, Mary, 11-4, 6. 

Keith, Alice, 3-12. 
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Engineers have found a »way to elimi- 
nate axles from motorcars. Now why not 
make them perfectly safe by taking the 
wheels off? 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 
2 


George Ade says newspapers nowadays 
do everything but wind the clock and tend 
the baby, thereby opening a likely field of 
journalistic enterprise. 

—Omaha World-Herald. 
ag 

First Hollywood Mosquito—‘Why are 
you making such a fuss?” 

Second Ditto—‘*Whoopee! I passed the 
screen test.” 





—Stray Bits. 
+ 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, “I wish you 
wouldn’t come to school with such dirt 
hands. What would you say if I cam 
here with my hands covered with dirt and 
my fingers stained with ink?” 

Tommy looked at her with concern. “I 
wouldn’t say anything,” he replied. “I'd 
be too polite.” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 


Sherlock Holmes—No. | 


Find the missing words. All of them 
are in this issue. Other sets of incomplete 
sentences will appear regularly in Scho- 
lastic for the next twelve issues. List the 
missing words in columns in the order in 
which they should appear. When you 
have completed the series, send your lists 
to Scholastic. Twenty-five students who 
send in the most accurate lists will receive 
fountain pens. Results of the series 
which recently closed will appear here in 


February. 
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For forty years,these golden, crisp- 


PLAYCRAFTER ONE-ACT PLAYS | baked biscuits have been the favorite 
are pick-up food of active folks. Taste 
MUCH BETTER PLAYS 
for 


Schools, Churches and Clubs 


We Furnish Parts For Each 
With each play we send a Master copy and parts 
individual player. Makes it much easier to learn = 


ONE WEEK’S FREE EXAMINATION! 





THE PLAYS 


SNAKEOLOGY 
A Comedy 
THE WOMAN NOBODY WANTED 
‘A Strong Christian Drama 
‘'Y BIZINESS 


‘A Drama Of Modern Youth 2 
THE ~ a WATCH 








THE PLAYCRAFTERS GUILD 











~~ THE VITALLY DIFFERENT FOOD 


alone would win you. But Shredded 
Wheat has more to offer. It brings 
you ail the vital elements of whole 
wheat... the proteins, vitamins, Car- 
bohydrates and minerals. And bran, 
measured for you by Nature. Just 
100% whole wheat with nothing 
added, nothing taken away. 
Shredded Wheat is the choice of 
coaches and trainers everywhere. It’s 
ready-cooked, ready to eat. And just 
the thing these cool mornings whea 
served with hot milk. Try it for at 
least ten days, and see if it doesn’t 
put a new spring in your step! 
A product of 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 


== =~ | SHREDDED WHEAT 








it between-meals 
empty feeling- 
‘KO it!” 





says MAX B ‘ 


“There’s nothing like a bag 
of crunchy Planters Peanuts 
to knock out those hungry 
blues! And they sure pack 
an energy wallop... without 
making you feel ‘heavy.’ ” 


OR that between-meals nib- 
ble, Planters fresh Peanuts! 
—say famous athletes! They’re 
so digestible and good for you! 
Planters Peanuts, you know, 
contain all four principal food 
elements needed by your body—in just the 
right proportions. They “burn up” inside 
you, completely. Turn right into energy. 
Hence they don’t overload the system or 
make you feel “sunk.” Don’t slow you up! 
But peanuts aren’t all the 
same, by any means! They 
must be fresh to be good for 
you. And Planters are always 
fresh . . . and choice! 
The pick of Virginia’s 
plumpest, tastiest “jumbos,” 
carefully selected, roasted 
and salted in our own special 


way, Planters Peanuts are rushed out under 
refrigeration, to reach you crunchy -crisp 
and delicate. Being fresh they’re easily 
digested by anyone. 

Eat all you want of these delicious, salty 
Planters Peanuts—always so 
crisp. Give yourself a treat 
with a bag of Planters fresh 
salted Peanuts now! 


* * * 


ALL FOUR principal food el hy 
im just the right propertions, make 
Planters Pe bal. ed food! 
Thatethitcdees of vhsle calen em on 
energy food that is easily digestible. 








PLANTERS Pi 


—made by the world’s largest roasters and salters of peanuts. 


Covel y aw S x, 


te NEXT WORLD 
HEAVY-WEIGHT 


KING? Max Baer is the 
greatest fighter in the 
ring today, many 
think. “Sure I nibble 
between meals,” he 
says, ““—when I can 
get Planters Peanuts. 
They give you pep 
without overloading 
your digestion. That’s 


They’re always fresh! 








